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ELSTER'S FOLLY. 



CHAPTER I. 

BASINS FOE CATS. 

It was eleven o'clock when Lord Hardedon 
entered. Lady Kirton was fanning herself 
vehemently. Maude had gone upstairs for the 
night 

"Where have you been?" she asked, laying 
down the fan. " We waited tea for you until 
poor Maude got quite exhausted." 

" Did you ? I am sorry for that. Never wait 
for me, pray, Lady Kirton. I took tea at the 
rectory." 

" Took— tea— where ?" 

"At the rectory." 

VOL. II. B 
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With a prolonged shriek the Countess Dowager 
darted to the far end of the room, turning up her 
gown as she went, and muffling it over her head 
and face in a queer fashion, so that only the little 
eyes, round now with horror, were seen. Lord 
Hartledon gazed at her in amazement. 

" You have been at the rectory, when I warned 
you not ! You have been inside that lazar-house 
of infection, and you come home — ^here — to me — 
to my darling, beautiful Maude! May Heaven 
forgive you. Lord Hartledon I" 

" Why, what have I done ? What harm will 
it do ?" exclaimed the astonished man. 

Instead of answering, she began a frantic sort 
of dance, whirling about in a circle to the tune of 
her shrieks. Lord Hartledon would have ap- 
proached her, but she warned him from her 
piteously with her hands, and shrieked the louder. 
She was at the upper end of the room, and he near 
the door, so that she could not quit it without 
passing him. Hedges came in, and stood staring 
in the same wondering astonishment as his master. 

" For the love of Heaven, take off every shred 
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of your clothes 1" she cried. " You may have 
brought home death in them. Take them off, I 
say, Hariledon. They shall be thrown into the 
burning tar-barrel. Why do you want to kill us ? 
What has Maude done to you — and she so beau- 
tiful ?" 

" I do think you must. be going madl" cried 
Lord Hartledon, in his bewilderment; "and I 
hope you'll forgive me for saying it. I " 

" Go and take off your clothes ! For the love 
of Heaven, take off your clothes !" was all she 
could reiterate. " Every minute you stand in 
them is fraught with danger. If you choose to die 
yourself, Hartledon, it's downright wicked of you 
to bring death to us. 0, go, that I may get out 
of here." 

Lord Hartledon, to pacify her, quitted the 
room, and the Countess Dowager rushed forth 
with a scream, and bolted herself in her own 
apartments. 

Was she mad, or was she making a display of 
affectation, or was she genuinely afi'aid ? wondered 
Lord Hartledon aloud, as he went up to his cham- 
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ber. Hedges gave it as his opinion that she was 
really afraid, because she had been as bad as this 
when she first heard of the illness, before his 
Lordship arrived. His Lordship retired to rest 
laughing : it was a good joke to him. 

But it was no joke to the Countess Dowager, as 
he found to his cost when the morning came. She 
got him out of his chamber betimes, had in lime 
and vinegar, and commenced the process of 
*^ fumigating." The clothes ho had worn she in- 
sisted should be burnt ; she pleaded piteously for 
it, as though she were pleading for her life, and 
ho yielded in his good nature. 

But there was to be a battle on another score. 

She forbid him, in the most positive terms, to go 

again to the rectory— to approach within half a 

mile of it. Lord Hartlodon civilly told her ho 

could not comply ; he hinted that if her alarms 

were so great, she had bettor leave the place until 

all danger was over, and thereby nearly entailed 

on himself the spectacle of another war-dance. 

News that came up that morning from the 
rectory did not tend to assuage her fears. The 
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poor dairy-maid had died in the night, and anoiher 
servant, one of the men, was sickening. Even 
Lord Hartledon looked grave: and the Countess 
Dowager wormed a half promise from him, in the 
softened feelings of the moment, that he would not 
go into the infected house. 

Before an hour was over he came to her to 
retract it. "I cannot be so unfeeling, so unneigh- 
bourly, as not to call," he said. " Even were my 
relations not what they are with Miss Ashton, I 
could not. It's of no use talking, ma'am ; I am 
too restless to stay away." 

There ensued a little skirmish of words. Lady 
Ejrton accused him of holding her life and Maude's 
dirt-cheap ; of wishing to sacrifice them for his 
own momentary selfish gratification. Lord Hart- 
ledon felt uncomfortable at the accusation. He 
was one of the best-hearted, best-natured men 
livings and he did nothing in his vacillation. He'd 
go at dusk, he said to himself, when they could 
not watch him from the house. 

But she was a rare one to carry out her own 
will, tliat Coimtess Dowager ; a match for the un- 
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suspecting, single-minded earl. She wrote an 
urgent letter to Dr. Asliton, setting forth her own 
and her daughter's danger if her nephew (as she 
styled him) was received at the rectory ; and she 
despatched it privately. 

It brought forth a letter from Dr. Ashton to 
the earl ; a kind but very peremptory mandate, 
forbidding him to show himself at the rectory until 
the sickness should have passed. Dr. Ashton re- 
minded his future son-in-law that it was not par- 
ticularly on his own account he interposed this 
veto, but for the sake of the neighbourhood gene- 
rally. If they were to prevent the fever spreading, 
it was absolutely necessary tliat no chance visitors 
should bo running into the rectory and out of it 
again, to carry possible infection to the parish. 

Lord Hartledon could only acquiesce. The 
note was writton in terms so positive as rather to 
surprise him ; but he never suspected the under- 

« 

current that had been at work. In his open 
straightforwardness, he showed the letter to the 
Dowager, who nodded her head approvingly, but 
told no tales. 
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And SO his days went on in the socieiy of the 
two women at Hartledon ; and if his Lordship found 
himself oppressed with ennui at first, he subsided 
into a flirtation with the Lady Maude, and forgot 
care. Elster's Folly 1 He was not hearing from 
Amie, for it was thought better that even notes 
should not pass out of the rectory. 

Curious to relate, the first person beyond the 
rectory to take the illness was the man Pike. 
How he could have caught it, seeing that he 
mixed with no society, and society did not mix 
with him, was a marvel to Calne. And yet, if 
Lady Kirton's theoiy was correct, that infection 
was conveyed by clothes, it might be accounted 
for, and Clerk Gum be deemed the culprit One 
evening that the clerk had been for some little 
time at the rectory with Dr. Ashton, he met Pike 
in going out ; had brushed close to him in passing, 
as he well remembered ; the garments of each had 
touched. However it might have been, in a few 
days after that. Pike was found to be sufiering 
from it. 

Whether he would have died, lying alone in 
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that shed, Cahie did not decide ; and some thought 
ho would, making no sign; some thought not; 
but that he would have called in assistance. Mr. 
Hillary, an observant man, as perhaps it was re- 
quisite he should be in a time of public danger, 
halted one morning to speak to Clerk Gum, who 
was standing at his own gate. 

"Have you seen any thing lately of that 
neighbour of yours. Gum ?" 

" Which neighbour?" asked the clerk, in a 
contending sort of tone, as if resenting the question. 

Mr. Hillary pointed his umbrella in the direc- 
tion of the shed. "Pike." 

" No, I've seen nothing of Iiim, that I re- 
member." 

" Neither have I. What's more, I've seen no 
smoke come out of the chimney these two days. 
It strikes me he's ill. It may be the fever." 

" Gone away, maybe," remarked the clerk, 
after a moment's pause, "in tlie same uncere- 
monious manner that he came." 

" I think somebody ought to see. He may bo 
lying there helpless." 
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" Little matter if he is," growled the clerk, 
who seemed put out about some thing or 
other. 

"It's not like you to say it," Gum. "You 
might step over the stile and see ; you're nearest 
to him. Nobody knows what the man is, or what 
he may have been; but humaniiy does not let 
even the worst die unaided." 

"What makes you think he has got the 
fever ?" asked the clerk. 

" I only say h^ may have got it. I suppose I 
am on the look-out for somebody to get it ; and I 
have neither seen him nor his smoke these two 
days. Never mind ; if it annoys you to do this, 
I'll look in myself some time to-day." 

" You'd not get admitted ; he keeps his door 
fastened," returned Mr. Gum. "The only way 
to get at him is to shout out to him through that 
glazed aperture he calls his window." 

" WiU you do it— or shaU I ?" 

"I'll do it," said the clerk; "andteUyouif 
your services are wanted." 

Mr. Hillary walked off at a fast pace. There 
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was a good deal of illness in Calne at that season, 
though the fever had not spread. 

"Whether Clerk Gum kept his word, or whether 
he did not, certfiin it was that Mr. Hillary heard 
nothing from him that day. In the evening the 
clerk was sitting in his office in a thoughtful 
mood, busy over some accoimts connected with an 
insurance company for which he was agent, when 
he heard a quick sharp knock at the front door. 

" I wonder if it's Hillary ?" he muttered, as he 
took the candle and rose to opeil it. 

Instead of the surgeon, there bolted in a lady^ 
headforemost. It was the bete noire of Clerk 
Gum's life, Mrs. Jones. 

" What's the house shut up at this early hour 
for?" began she, in a shrill accent. " Here's the 
door locked, and the shutters up, and the blinds 
down, just as if every body was dead or a-bed. 
'Tain't dark yet Where's Nance ?" 

" She's out," said the plerk. " I suppose she 
shut up afore she went, lest she didn't get back 
till late. I've been in my office all the afternoon. 
Did you want any thing ?" 
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" That's a decent way to receive a body in — 
Did you want any thing!" retorted Mrs. Jones, 
who seemed in a tarter mood than usual. " I'm 
come in for shelter from the rain — that's what I've 
come for. It have been threatening all the even- 
ing, and it have broke out now like cats and 
dogs." 

The clerk was leading tlie way to the little 
parlour ; but she ignored the movement, and went 
on to the kitchen. He could only follow her. 
" It's a pity you came out when it was threatening 
rain," said he. 

" Business took me out, if you must know," 
replied Mrs. Jones. " I've been up to the milL 
I heard young Eip was ill, and going to leave ; so 
I went up to ask if they'd try our Jim. But 
young Bip isn't going to leave, and isn't ill, 
mother Moyd says, though it's certain he's not 
well. She can't think what's the matter with the 
boy, for her part; he's always fancying he sees 
ghosts in the river. I've had my trapes up for 
nothing. Ugh 1" 

Whether the last expressive word was intended 
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as an outlet of contempt at the imaginative young 
Bipper, or in anger at her own profitless walk, the 
clerk did not inquire. She had given her petti- 
coats a good shake from the rain-drops in the 
middle of the kitchen, and was now seated before 
tlie fire drying the front of her gown. The clerk 
stood by the table, occasionally snuffing the can- 
dle, and wishing she'd take herself away. 

" Where's Nancy gone ?" asked she. 

" I didn't hear her say. She wanted some 
soap, I know ; perhaps she went to buy it." 

"And she'll be gone a month of Simdays, I 
suppose. I sha'n't wait for her, if the rain gives 
over." 

" You'd be more comfortable in the small par- 
lour," said the clerk, who seemed rather fidgety; 
" there's a nice Utile bit of fire there." 

"I'm more comfortable here," contradicted 
Mrs. Jones. " Where's the good of a little bit 
of fire for a gownd wet as mine, Jabez Gimi ?" 

Jabez made no response. There was the lady, 
a fixture — she and her tongue ; and ho could only 
resign himself to the situation. 
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"How's your friend at the next house — ^that 
Pike ?*' began she again sarcasticallj. 

" He's not any friend of mind," said the derk. 

" It looks like it, at all events ; else you'd 
have gave him into custody long ago. /wouldn't 
let a man harbour himself so close to me. He's 
taken to a new dodge now: going about with a 
pistol to shoot people." 

" Who says he is ?" asked the clerk. 

" You'd better say at once he isn't," retorted 
Mrs. Jones. " I say he is. He have frighted that 
boy Bipper pretty nigh to death. The boy tore 
home one night in a fine state of terror, and all 
they could get out of him was that he'd met Pike 
with a pistoL It's weeks ago, and he haven't 
overgot it yet" 

'' Did Pike level it at him ?" 

" I tell you that's all they could get out of the 
boy : he let out so much in his fright, and he'd 
say no more. He's a nice jail-bird too, that 
young Eip, unless I'm mistaken ; an idle, good- 
for-npthing young animal. They might as well 
send him away, and make room for our Jim." 
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" I think you are about the most fanciful, 
unjust, selfish woman in Calne !" exclaimed the 
clerk, unable to keep down his anger longer. 
" You'd take young Eipper's character away 
without scruple, just because his place of service 
might suit your Jim 1" 

" I'm what ?" shrieked Mrs. Jones. " I'm 
fanciful, am I — I'm unjust, am I — I'm sel — ?" 

An interruption occurred, and Mrs. Jones's 
tongue subsided into quietness. The back-door 
of the kitchen suddenly opened, not a couple of 
yards from that lady's head, and in came Mrs. 
Gum. She was in her ordinary indoor dress, and 
had some basins in her hand. The sight of her 
visitor appeared to occasion her surprise; she 
uttered a faint scream, and pretty nearly dropped 
the basins. 

" Lawk a mercy I Is Lydda there ?" 

Mrs. Jones had been drawing a quiet deduc- 
tion — that the clerk had said his wife was out 
only to deceive her. She rose from her chair, 
shook down her petticoats, and faced him. 

*^ I thought you told me she was gone out ?" 
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The clerk coughed. He looked at his wife, as 
if asking an explanation. The meeker of the two 
women hastily put her basins down, and stood 
looking from one to the other of her companions. 
Seemingly she was recovering breath. 

" DidrCt you go out ?" asked the clerk. 

" I was going, Gmn. But I stepped out first 
to collect my basins, and then the rain came pelt- 
ing down. I had to stop under the wood-shed, it 
was peppering so." 

" Collect your basins I" interjected Mrs. Jones. 
" Where d'ye collect 'em from ?" 

" I put 'em out with scraps for the cats." 

" The cats must be well off in your quarter ; 
better than some children," was the rejoinder, 
delivered with an unnecessary amount of spite. 
"What are you catching at your breath for?" 
she tartly asked. 

" I got a bit of a fright out there," said the 
woman simply. " My breath seems to get affected 
at nothing of late, Lydda." 

" A pity but you'd your hands full of work, as 
mine is : that's the best remedy for the breath," 
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said Mrs. Jones sarcastically. " What might your 
fright have been, pray ? Cats ?" 

" I was standing with my basins in my hands, 
waiting to dart over here to the door, when I see 
a man come across the waste land and make for 
Pike's shed," said Mrs. Gum, looking at her hus- 
band. " It gave me a turn, Lydda. We've 
never seen a soul go near the place of an evening 
since Pike has been there." 

"Why should it give you a turn?" asked 
Lydda Jones, who was in the mood to find fault 
with and contradict every thing. "You've set 
your eyes on Pike often enough not to be frighted 
at him when he keeps his distance." 

"It wasn't Pike, Lydda. The man had an 
umberella over him, and his legs looked like a gen- 
tleman's legs. Fancy Pike with an umberella 1" 

" Was it Mr. Hillary ?" interposed the clerk. 

She shook her head. " I don't think so ; but 
it's getting too dark to see. Any way, it give me 
a turn ; and he's gone right up to Pike's shed." 

"Give you a turn, indeed 1" scornfully re- 
peated the lady visitor. " I think you be getting 
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more of a idiot daily, Nance. It's to be hoped 
it's somebody gone to take him up ; that's what 
it is to be hoped." 

But Mr. Hillary it was. Hearing nothing 
from Jabez Gimi all day, he had come to the 
conclusion that that respectable man ignored his 
promise, and wotdd not see after Pike. Knowing 
how scandalised the clerk had felt all along that 
such a character should have taken up his abode 
near him, it was perhaps a natural opinion to 
arrive at. But he could not divest himself of the 
;notion that Pike was ill ; it seemed to have come 
to him by instinct ; and in the evening, having 
a minute to spare, he came forth to see for him- 
self. 

The shed-door was closed, but not fastened, 
and Mr. Hillary went in at once without halting 
or ceremony. A lighted candle shed its rays 
around the rude dweUing-room : and the first 
thing he saw was a young man, who did not look 
in the least like Pike, stretched upon a mattress ; 
the second was a bushy black wig and appurten- 
ances lying on a chair; and the third was a 

VOL. n. c 
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formidable-looking pistol, conveniently close to 
the prostrate invalid. 

Quick as thought, the surgeon laid his hand 
upon the pistol and removed it to a safe distance. 
He then bent over the $ick man, examining him 
with his penetrating eyes ; and what he saw struck 
him with a consternation so great, that he sat 
down on a chair to recover himself, albeit not one 
liable to be overcome by emotion. 

When ho quitted the shed — which was not for 
nearly half an hour after he had entered it — ^he 
heiard voices at the front-door of Clerk Gimi. The 
storm of rain was over then, and their visitor was 
departing. Mr. Hillary took a minute's coimsel 
with himself, and then crossed the stile and 
appeared in their midst. Mrs. Gum gave a little 
shriek of terror: it had not been that timid 
woman if she had not. 

But the surgeon took no notice of her; per- 
haps ho had not heard it. He nodded to the three 
generally, and then gravely addressed the clerk 
and his wife. 

" I have come here to ask, in the name of 
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OUT common humanity, whether you will put aside 
your just prejudices, and be Christians in a case 
of need," he began. " I don't forget that once, 
when an epidemic was raging in Calne, you" — 
turning to the wife — " were active and fearless, 
going about and nursing the sick when most others 
held aloof. Will you do the same thing now by a 
helpless man ?" 

The woman trembled all over. Clerk Gum 
looked questioningly at the doctor. Mrs. Jones 
was taking in every thing with all her eyes and 
ears. 

" This neighbour of yours is ill ; he has caught 
the fever. Some one must attend to him, or he 
will lie there and die. I thought perhaps you'd 
do it, Mrs. Gum, for our Saviour's sake — if for no 
other motive." 

She trembled excessively. " I always was ter- 
ribly afeared of that man, sir, since he came," said 
she, with marked hesitation. 

"But he cannot hurt you now. I don't ask 
you to go in one day after he is well again — if ho 
does get well. Neither need you be with him as 
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a regular nurse: only step in now and then to 
give him his physic, or change the wet cloths on 
his burning head." 

Mrs. Jones found her tongue. The enormous 
impudence of the surgeon's request had caused its 
temporary loss. 

" I'd see Pike's coffin walk afore I'd go a-nigh 
him as a nurse I What on earth '11 you be asking 
next, Mr. Hillary ?" 

" I didn't ask you^ Mrs. Jones : you have got 
your children to attend to; ftJl employment for 
one pair of arms. Mrs. Gum here has nothing to 
do with her time ; and she's close at hand be- 
sides." 

" You'd not get a woman in the place to nurse 
Pike," said Mrs. Jones, with considerable vehe- 
mence. " Nance would die of fright, looking at 
him : he keeps a pistol." 

" She'll be performing a work of charily if she 
will," observed the surgeon, turning to her. " I'll 
answer for it she shall come to no harm. Gum, 
you stand in your place by Dr. Ashton every Sun- 
day, and read out to us of the loving mercy of 
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Grod : won't you urge your wife to this little work 
of chariiy for His sake ?" 

Jabez Gum evidently did not know what to 
answer : as Mrs. Jones saw. On the one hand, he 
could hardly go against the precepts he had to 
preach as clerk — ^next door to parson; on the 
other, was his mortal scorn and hatred of the 
disreputable Arab in question. His hesitation 
was pitiable to see. 

" He's such a loose character, sir," debated he 
at length. 

Mr. Hillary gave a slight shake to his um- 
brella, shaking off the rain-drops. "Possibly: 
when he is weU. But he is ill now, and could not 
be loose if he tried. Some one must go in now 
and then to see after him : it struck me that per- 
haps your wife wordd do it, as she's close at hand, 
and for humanity's sake ; and I thought I'd ask 
her before going ftirther." 

" She can do as she likes," said Jabez. 

Mrs. Gum — as unresisting in her nature as 
ever was the present Lord Hartledon — ^yielded to 
the prayer of the surgeon, and said she would do 
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what she could ; she'd " look in on the man " by 
and by. But she had never shown more nervous- 
ness over any thing than she was showing as she 
gave her answer. 

" Then I will step indoors and give you a few 
plain directions," said the surgeon. " Mrs. Jones 
is taking her departure, I perceive." 

Mrs. Jones was. She flung herself off at 
once, in a high state of scorn. It was her nature, 
to pass her censure upon every body; and she 
was passing it very explosively just now upon the 
clerk's wife. 

" The woman is a fool, as I've said many a 
time. She daredn't say her soul's her own. To 
agree to nurse that cut-throat Pike, because Hil- 
lary came over her with a word of religion I If 
he asked her to stand and be shot at with Pike's 
pistol, she couldn't say no. Gum's a fool too, to 
let her. Out with her basins and her cats I Yes, 
I would feed cats, I would ; but it should be with 
arsenic 1 A nurse for Pike, indeed! I wonder 
what the world's coming to ?" 

Mrs. Ghim, however, was as good as her word, 
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and went in with trepidation dire. Calne's senti- 
ments, on the whole, resembled Mrs. Jones's, and 
the woman was pitied for her yieldingness. But 
she contrived, with the help of Mr. Hillary's skill, 
to bring the man through the fever ; and it was 
very singular that no other person out of the rec- 
tory took it. 

The last one to take it in the rectory was Mrs. 
Ashton. Of the three servants who had it, the 
one, as you have heard, had died ; the other two 
recovered. Mrs. Ashton did not take it until the 
rest were well, and she had it lightly. Anne 
nursed her; and it was an additional reason for 
the interdict being prolonged against Lord Hart- 
ledon. He had grown very angry about it; 
almost began to think Anne did not care to see 
him. 

One morning in December, Lord Hartledon, 
in passing down the road, saw the rectory turned, 
as he called it, inside out. Every window was 
thrown open ; curtains were taken down, carpets 
were hanging out ; altogether there seemed to be 
a comprehensive cleaning going on. At that mo- 
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ment Mr. Hillary passed, and the earl arrested 
him, pointing to the rectory. 

" Yes, they are having a turn-out — a cleansing 
and purification. Tlie family went away this 
morning." 

" Went where ?" exclaimed the earl in amaze. 

" Dr. Ashton has taken a cottage near Ventnor." 

" Was Mrs. Ashton quite recovered ?" 

" Entirely so. They all were. Otherwise they 
would not have gone. The rectory has had a clean 
bill of health for some time past." 

" Then why did they not let me know it?" ex- 
claimed Yal, in his astonishment and anger. 

" Perhaps you didn't ask," said the surgeon. 
^^ But no visitors were sought for. Time enough 
for that when the house shall have been sweet- 
ened." 

'^ Tliey might have sent to me," ho cried, in 
his resentment. "To go away and never let me 
know it I" 

" They may have thought you were too agree- 
ably engaged to care to be disturbed," remarked 
the surgeon. 
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".What do you mean ?" demanded Val, hotly. 

Mr. Hillary laughed. " People will talk, you 
know ; and rumour goes that the Lord Hartledon 
has found attractions in his own home, while the 
rectory was debarred to him." 

His lordship wheeled romid on his heel, and 
walked away in displeasure. Home truths are 
never palatable. But the natural kindly disposi- 
tion of the man resumed its sway immediately: 
he turned back, and pointed to the shed. 

" Is that interesting patient of yours on his 
legs again ?» 

" He is getting better. The disease laid fierce 
hold upon him, and was imusually prolonged. 
It's strange he should have been the only one to 
take it." 

" Gum's wife has been nursing him, I hear ?" 

" She has gone in and out to do such neces- 
sary offices for him as the sick require. I put it 
to her in a CMstian point of view, you see, and 
on the score of common humanity. She was close 
at hand ; and that's a great thing where the nurse 
is but a visiting one." 
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" Look here, Hillary; don't let the man want 
for any thing ; see that he has all he needs. He 
is a black sheep, I make no doubt; but illness 
levels us all to one standard. Gt)od-day." 

" Grood-day to your lordship." 

And when the surgeon had got to a distance 
with his quick step, Lord Hartledon turned back 
to the rectory. 




CHAPTER 11. 



val's dilemma. 



It was a mild day in spring. The air was balmy, 
but the skies were gray and lowering ; and as a 
gentleman strolled across a field adjoining the 
park of Hartledon, he looked up at them more 
than once, as if asking whether they threatened 
rain. 

Not that he had any great personal interest 
in the question. Whether the skies give forth 
sunshine, or whether they give rain, is of little 
moment to a mind not at rest. He had but looked 
up in listlessness. A stranger might have taken 
him at a distance &r a gamekeeper: his coat 
was of velveteen ; his boots were muddy ; but a 
nearer inspection would have removed the im- 
pression, and shown him what he was — " every 
inch a nobleman." 
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« 

It was Lord Hartledon; but changed since 
you last saw him. Noblemen have cares as well 
as other people, and his lordship had his. For 
some time past there had been a worn, weary- 
look upon his face, bespeaking a mind ill at 
ease; the truth is, Lord Hartledon's conscience 
was not at rest, and that tells on the countenance 
in time. 

He had been by the fish-pond for an hour. 
But the fish had not shown themselves inclined 
to bite, and he grew too impatient to remain. 
Not altogether impatient at the non-biting of 
the fish, but in his own inward restlessness. 
The fishing-rod was carried in his hand in pieces ; 
too careless or indolent, was he, to put. them one 
inside the other ; and he splashed along, in a 
brown study, on the wet ground, flinging him- 
self over the ha-ha with an ungracious move- 
ment. Some one was approaching across the 
park from the house, and the Earl walked on to 
a gate, and waited there for him to come up. 
He began beating the bars fiercely with the thin 
end of the rod, and — ^broke it I 
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"That's the time of day! That's the way 
you use your fishing-rods, is it ?" cried the free, 
pleasant voice of the new-comer. " I wouldn't 
mind being appointed fishing-tackle purveyor to 
your Earlship." 

The stranger was an active little man, older 
than the earl; his features thin, his eyes dark 
and luminous. I think you have healrd his name 
— ^Thomas Carr. Lord Hartledon once called him 
the greatest friend he possessed on eai'th. He 
had been wont to fly to him in his* past dilemmas, 
and habit was strong upon him still. A man- 
date that would have been sharply peremptory, 
but for the beseeching terms in which it was 
couched, had reached Mr. Carr on circuit; and 
he had hastened across the country to obey it, 
getting to Hartledon the previous evening. That 
something was wrong, Mr. Carr of course was 
aware; but what, he did not yet know. Lord 
Hartledon, with his natural vacillation, his usual 
sensitive shrinking from the discussion of un- 
pleasant topics relating to himself, had not en- 
tered upon it at all on the previous night ; and 
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when breakfast was over that morning, Mr. Carr 
had craved an hour alone for letter-writing. It 
was the first time Mr. Carr had visited his fiiend 
at his new inheritance; indeed the first time he 
had been at all at Hartledon. Lord Hartledon 
seated himself on the gate ; the barrister leaned 
his arms on the top bar while he talked to hinu 

" What is the matter ?" asked the latter. 

" Not much." 

" I have made an end of my letters, so I 
came out to look for you. You are not changed, 
Elster?" 

" What should change me in this short time? 
— it's only six months since you saw me," re- 
turned the earl in a curt tone. 

" I alluded to your nature. I had to worm 
the troubles out of you in the old days, each 
one as it arose. I see I shall have to do the 
same now. Don't say there's not much the 
matter, for I am sure there is." 

The earl jerked his fine cambric handkerchief 
out of his pocket, one of its comers bearing his 
coronet, rubbed his face, and pushed it in again*] 
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"What fresh folly have you got into? — as I 
used to ask you at Oxford. You are in some mess." 

" I suppose it's of no use denying that I am 
in one. An awfiil mess, too." 

• " Well, I have pulled you out of many a one 
in my time. Let me hear it" 

The earl flung away the odd pieces of the 
fishing-rod. The very movement was expres- 
sive of pain. 

" Why don't you begin ?" asked his friend. 

" There are some things one does not like to 
talk of, Carr. I sent for you in my bewilder- 
ment of difficuliy; but I believe you can be of 
no use to me." 

" So you have said before now. But it gene- 
rally turned out that I was of use to you, and 
cleared you from your nightmare." 

" All those were minor difficulties ; this is 
different." 

*^ I cannot understand your ' not liking' to 
speak of things to me. Why don't you begin?" 

" Because I shall prove myself worse than a 
fool. You'll despise me to your heart's core." 
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" Never mind ; fire away. As I had your 
best welfare at heart in the old days, so I have it 
still, Elster. Hang your title 1 I can't get into 
it." 

" I say hang it too," returned his lordship 
with emphasis so great as momentarily to sur- 
prise Mr. "Carr. " I wish I had never come into 
it But for poor Hart's death — Carr, I feel half 
inclined to go mad." 

" Tell me the cause first, and go mad after. 
Come, Val ; I am your true finend." 

" I have made an offer of marriage to two 
women," spoke his lordship, desperately plunging 
into the revelation. " Never was such a bom 
idiot in the world as I have been. I can't marry 
them both." 

" I imagine not," quietly replied Mr. Carr. 

" You knew I was engaged to Miss Ashton ?" 

" Yes." 

" And I'm sure I loved her with all my" — 
the earl seemed to hesitate for a strong term — 
" might and main ; and do still. But I have 
managed to get into mischief elsewhere." 
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" Elster's folly, as usual. What sort of mis- 
chief?" 

" The worst sort, for there can be no slipping 
out of it. When that fever broke out at Dr. 
Ashton's — ^you heard us talking of it last night, 
Carr — I went to the rectory just as usual. What 
did I care for fever ? — it was not likely to attack 
me. But the Countess Dowager found it out — " 

" Why do they stay here so long ?" interrupted 
Thomas Carr. " They have been here ever since 
your brother died." 

" And before it. The old woman likes her 
quarters, I expect ; she has no settled home. She 
makes a great merit of stopping, and says I ought 
to feel under eternal obligation to her and Maude 
for sacrificing themselves to a solitary man and 
liis household. But you should have heard the 
uproar she made upon discovering I had been to 
the rectory. She sent for a barrel of lime and 
a barrel of vinegar, and had my room fumigated 
and my clothes burnt." 

" The foolish old creature !" 

" Every individual thing I had worn that day, 
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eren to the hat. The best of it was, I pointed 
out by mistake the wrong coat, and the real one 
is upstairs now. I shall show it her some day. 
She had a bonfire made of them in the stable- 
yard; she was already burning tar there; and 
she and Maude looked on from a window — to 
make sure, I suppose, that the clothes were not 
surreptitiously purloined by any of the men. She 
reproached me with holding her life and her 
daughter's dirt-cheap — ^with having gone and done 
my best to bring the fever home to them ; and she 
wormed a promise out of me not to visit the 
rectory as long as the fever was in it." 

" Which you gave ?" 

" She wormed it out of me, I tell you. I 
don't know that I should have held to it, but Dr. 
Ashton put in his veto also ; and between the two 
I was kept away. . For many lasting weeks after- 
wards I never saw or spoke to Anne. She did 
not come out at all, even to church ; they were 
so anxious that the fever should not spread." 

"Well? Goon, Val." 

" Well : how does that proverb run, about idle- 
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iiess being the root of all evil? During those 
weeks I was an idle man, wretchedly bored ; and 
I got into a flirtation with Lady Maude. She 
began it, Carr ; I protest she did, on my solemn 
word of honour — ^though it's a shame to tell these 
tales of a woman ; and I joined in from sheer 
weariness, to kill time. But you know how one 
gets led on in such things — or I do, if you, you 
cautious fellow, don't — ^and we both went in pretty 
deep." 

" The Elster folly again ! How deep ?" 

" As deep as I well could, short of committing 
myself in words, of saying ' Will you be my wife? 
You see the ill-luck of it was, those two and I 
being alone in the house. I may as well say I 
and Maude alone ; for the old woman kept her 
room very much ; she had a cold, she said, and 
was afraid of the fever." 

" Tush I" soimded from the throat of the list- 
ener. " And you, Hariledon, made love to the 
yoimg lady ?" 

•^ I did ; as fast as I could make it. What a 
fool I was I" continued Lord Hartledon, contriving 
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to push a piece of thorn-bramble he was fidgeting 
with through his costly handkerchief. ^' But I 
meant no harm. I protest I only did it in amuse- 
ment ; I never thought of her supplanting Anne 
Ashton. NoWj Carr, you are looking as you used 
to look at Oxford ; get your brow ismooth again. 
You just shut yourself up for weeks with a fascin- 
ating girlj and see if you'd not find yourself in 
some horrible entanglement, proof against such as 
you think you are." 

" As I am obliged to be. I should take care 
not to lay myself out to the temptation. Neither 
need you have done it." 

" I don't see how I was to help myself. Often 
and often I wished to get visitors in the house, 
but the old woman met me with reproaches that I 
was forgetting the recent death of my brother ; 
and it was not the thing, either, to invite i>coi>le 
to come and risk the fever. She won't have any 
body still if she knows it, and I had to send for 
you quietly. Did you see how she stared last 
night when you came in ?" 

Mr. Carr drew down his lips. " You might 
have gone away yourself, Elster." 
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" Of course I might," was the testy answer ; 
and Val jumped off the gate in restlessness. " But 
I was a fool, and didn't Carr, I swear to you I 
fell into the trap tuiconsciously ; I did not fore- 
see danger. Maude is a charming girl, there's 
no denying it ; but as to love, 1 never glanced 
at it" 

" Was it not suspected in town last year that 
Lady Maude had a liking for youi* brother ?" 

" It was suspected there and here ; I thought 
it myself. We were mistaken. One day lately 
Maude offended me, and I hinted at something of 
the sort : she turned red and white with indigna- 
tion, saying she wished he could rise from his 
grave to refute it. I only wish he could !" added 
Lord Hartledon, with a sort of wail. 

" Have you told me all ?" 

"All ! I wish I had. In December I was pass- 
ing by the rectory, and saw it was dismantled, 
Hillary, whom I met, said the family had all gone 
to Ventnor. I ran the risk of a second burning 
and fumigating fi'om the Dowager, and went in- 
doors, but could not learn any particulars, or get 
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the address. I chanced a letter, written I confess 
in anger, directing it Ventnor only, and it found 
ihem. Anne's answer was cool : the fact is, mis- 
chief-making tongues had been talking of me and 
Maude ; I learnt so much from Hillary ; and Anne 
w-as no doubt resenting it. /resented that — can 
you follow mo, Carr ? — and I said to myself I'd 
not write again for some time. Before that time 
came the climax had occurred. 

Lord Hartledon dropped the branch of thorn, 
and leaned his arm on the gate ; his chin rested 
on his hand, his eyes were looking straight out 
before him in a gloomy reverie. 

" Aud while you were waiting for your tem- 
per to come round in regard to Miss Ashton, you 
continued to make love to the Lady Maude?" 
remarked Mr. Carr. " On the face of things, I 
should say your love had been transferred to 
her." 

" I'm sure it hadn't. Next to Anne, she's the 
most charming girl I know : that's all. Between 
the two it will be awful work for me." 

" So I should think," returned Mr. Carr, a 
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twinkle in his bright dark eyes. " The ass be- 
tween two bundles of hay was nothing to it." 

" He was not an ass at all, compared to what 
I am," assented Val, gloomily. 

'' Well, if a man behaves like an ass — " 

" Don't go in for moralising," interrupted the 
earl. " There's no time for it, if you are to advise 
me as to the getting out of my dilemma. The 
morning's drawing on, and I have promised to 
ride with Maude." 

" You had better ride by yourself. AU the 
advice I can give you is to draw back by degrees, 
and so let the flirtation subside. If there is no 
actual entanglement — " 

" Stop a bit, Carr ; I had not come to it," 
interrupted the earl, who in point of fact had been 
holding back what he called the climax, in his 
usual vacillating manner. " One ill-starred day, 
when it was pouring cats and dogs, and I could 
not get out, I challenged Maude to a game at 
billiards. Maude lost. I said she should pay me, 
and put my arm round her waist and snatched 
a kiss. — I can't go on if you scowl so, Carr: 
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there's no particular sin in kissing a girl, and 
they don't dislike it, for all their show of fighting. 
Upon lifting up my face, there stood the Countess 
Dowager. I believe she must have been at the 
keyhole." 

" Not improbable," said Mr. Carr, signifi- 
cantly. 

'' ' 0, you two dear turtle-doves,' cried she, 
in a great ecstasy ; ^ Hartledon, you have 
made me so happy I I have seen for some weeks 
what you were thinking of. There's nobody living 
that I'd confide that dear child to, but yourself: 
you shall have her, and my blessing shall be upon 
you both.' 

" Carr," continued poor Val, " I was struck 
dumb. All the absurdity of the thing rose up 
before me. In my confusion I could not utter a 
word. Her ladyship had possessed herself of my 
hand and Maude's, and was linking them together; 
and the other hand was lifted up on high over 
our heads, the symbol, I supposed, of the bless- 
ing. A man with more moral courage might have 
spoken out ; have acknowledged the shame and 
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the folly of his conduct, and apologised. I could 
not." 

" Elster's folly ! Elster's folly !" thought the 
barrister. " You never had the slightest spark of 
moral courage," he observed aloud, m a pained 
tone. " What did you say ?" 

" Nothing. There's the worst of it. I neither 
denied the Dowager's assumption, nor confirmed 
it Of course I cannot now." 

<^ When was this?" 

" In December." 

'' And how have things gone on since ? How 
do you stand with them ?" 

" Things have gone on as they went before ; 
and I stand engaged to Maude, in her mother's 
opinion ; perhaps in hers : never having said 
myself one word to support tlie engagement." 

" Only continued to ' make love,' and ' snatch 
a kiss,' " sarcastically rejoined Mr. Carr. 

" Once in a way. What is a man to do, 
exposed to the witchery of a pretty girl ?" 

" Percival ! You are worse than I thought 
for. Where is Miss Ashton ?" 
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" Coining home next Friday," groaned VaJ. 
'' And the Dowager asked me yesterday whether I 
and Maude had fixed on the time for our marriage. 
What on earth I shall do, I don't know. I might 
make sail to some remote tract of land unknown 
to missionaries, and convert myself into a savage, 
where I should never be foiuid or recognised : 
there's no other escape for me." 

" How much does Miss Ashton know of this?" 

" Nothing. I had a letter from her this morn- 
ing, kinder and warmer than her letters have been 
of late-" 

" Lord Hardedon!" exclaimed Mr. Carr, in a 
startled tone. 

Lord Hartledon began whistling, very softly, 
by way of passing off his annoyance. 

" Is it possible that you are carrying, on a 
correspondence by letter with Miss Ashton, and 
your love-making with Lady Maude ?" 

Lord Hartledon nodded assent, looking really 
ashamed of himself. 

" And you call yourself a peer of the reahn I 
Why, you are the greatest humbug — " 
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"That's enough; no need to sum it up. I 
see all I've been." 

"I understood you to imply that your cor- 
respondence with Miss Ashton had ceased." 

" It was renewed. Dr. Ashton came up to 
preach one Sunday, just before Christmas, and he 
and I got friendly again ; you know I never can 
be in ill-blood with any body long. The next day 
I wrote to Anne, and we have corresponded since ; 
more coolly though than we used to do. Circum- 
stances have been against me, and that's the fact. 
Had they continued at Ventnor, I should have 
gone down and spent my Christmas with them, 
and nothing of this would have happened; but 
they must needs go to Dr. Ashton's sister's in 
Yorkshire for their Christmas; and there they 
are still. It was in that miserable Christmas 
week that the thing occurred. And now you 
have the whole, Carr. I know I've been a flat ; 
but what is to be done ?" 

" Lord Hartledon," was the grave rejoinder, 
" I am unable to give you advice in this. Your 
conduct is indefensible." 
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" Don't ^ Lord Hartledon' me : I won't stand 
it Carr." 

" What do you wish to say ?" 

^^ If you begin a string of reproaches that 
shall last imtil night, will that mend matters? 
I am conscious of possessing but one true friend 
in the world, and that's yourself. You must 
stand by me." 

" I was your friend ; never a truer. But I 
believed you to be a man of honour." 

The Earl of Hartledon lifted his hat from liis 
brow ; as if the brow were heavy enough of it- 
self just then. At least the thought struck Mr. 
Carr. 

" I have been drawn imwittingly into this, as 
I have into other things, Carr. I never meant 
to do wrong. As to dishonour, my nature shrinks 
from it, heaven knows." 

" If your nature does, you don't," came the 
severe answer. " I should feel ashamed to put 
forth the same plea always of ' falling unwittingly' 
into disgrace. You have done it ever since you 
were a schoolboy. Talk of the Elster folly I this 
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has gone beyond it. Engaged to one young lady, 
and corresponding with her ; making love hourly 
for weeks to another ! May I inquire which of 
the two you really care for ?" 

" Anne — I suppose." 

" You suppose P^ 

" You make me wild, talking like this. Of 
course it's Anne. Maude has managed to creep 
into my regard, though, in no common degree. 
She is very lovely, very fascinating, sweetly 
amiable." 

" May I ask which of the two it is you intend 
to marry ?" continued the barrister, neither sup- 
pressing nor attempting to soften his mocking 
tone. " As this country's laws are against a 
plurality of wives, you will be imable, I imagine, 
to espouse them both." 

The earl looked at him, beseeching quarter as 
piteously as ever eyes besought it yet. A sudden 
compassion came over the heart of Mr. Carr; 
and he asked himself whether it was the way to 
treat a perplexed man, and one who was very 
dear to him. 
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" If I am cross, Val, it is for your sake. I 
assure you I scarcely know what advice to give. 
It is Miss Ashton, of course, whom you intend to 
make Lady Hartledon ?" 

" Of course it is," assented the earl, taking 
his seat astride on the gate. "The difficulty in 
the matter is the getting clear of Maude." 

" And of the formidable Countess Dowager. 
You must tell Maude the truth." 

" Impossible, Carr. I might have done it 
once; but the thing has gone on so long. The 
Dowager would eat me up." 

" Let her try at it I shoidd speak to Lady 
Maude alone, and put her upon her generosiiy to 
release you. Tell her you presumed upon your 
cousinship; and confess that you have long been 
engaged to marry Miss Ashton." 

" She knows that : they have both known it 
all along. My brother was the first to tell them, 
before he died." 

" They knew it?" inquired Mr. Carr, believing 
he had not heard correctly. 

" Certainly. There has been no secret made 
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of my engagement to Anne. All the world knows 
of that." 

" Then — ^though I do not defend or excuse 
ycm — ^your breaking with Lady Maude may be 
more pardonable. They are poor, are they not, 
this Dowager Kirton and Lady Maude ?" 

" Poor as Job. Hard up, I think." 

" Then they are angling for the broad lands of 
Hartledon. I see it all. You have been a victim 
to earl-hunting." 

" There you are wrong, Carr. I can't answer 
for the Dowager one way or the other ; but Maude 
is the most disinterested — " 

" Of course : girls on the look-out for estab- 
lishments always are. Have it as you like." 

He spoke in a tone of ridicule; and the Earl 
jumped down, and led the way home. 

That the Earl of Hartledon had got himself 
into a very serious predicament, Mr. Carr plainly 
saw. His good nature, his sensitive regard to the 
feelings of others, rendering it so impossible for 
him to say no, and above aU his vacillating 
irresolution were his paramount characteristics 
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still : in a degree they ever would be. Easily 
led as ever, almost childishly unsuspicious and hon- 
ourable in himself, he was as a very reed in tlic 
hands of the needy, the old, the crafty woman of 
the world, located with him. She had determined 
that he should become the husband of her daughter ; 
she was as certain of accomplishing her end as if 
she had foreseen tlie future, and iliat future, 
mirrored out before her as in a magician's globe 
of crystal : be you very sure that Percival, Lord 
Hartledon, could not make much head against 
her. The Earl himself afterwards, in his bitter 
repentance, said, over and over again, that cir- 
cumstances were against him ; and they certainly 
were, as you will find. 

Lord Hartledon thought he was making head 
against it now ; brave head, in sending for his 
old friend, and in resolving to be guided by his 
advice. 

" I will take an opportunity of speaking to 
Maude, as you tell me, Carr," he resumed. '' I'd 
rather not of course ; but I see there's no help 
for it" 
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'' Make the opportunity," said Mr. Carr, with 
pointed emphasis. " Don't delay a day ; I shall 
expect you to write me a letter to-morrow and 
say you've done it." 

" But you won't leave to-day," said the earl 
entreatingly, feeling an instant inward prevision 
that with the departure of Thomas Carr all his 
courage would desert him ignominiously. 

" I must go. You know I told you last night 
that my stay could only be four-and-tweniy hours. 
You can accomplish it while I am here, if you 
like, and get it over ; the longer a nauseous 
medicine is held to our lips, the more difficult 
it is to swallow it. You say you are going to 
ride with Lady Maude presently ; let that be your 
opportunity." 

And get it over ! Words that sounded as 
very emancipation in Val's ear. But somehow 
he did not accomplish it in that ride. Excuses 
were at his tongue's end five himdred times, 
but his hesitating lips never formed them. He 
really was on the point of speaking ; at least he 
said to himself he was, when Mr. Hillary over- 
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took them on horseback, and rode with them some 
distance. After that, Maude put her horse to a 
canter, and so they got home. 

" WeU r said Mr. Carr. 

" Not yet," answered the earl ; " there was 
no opportunity." 

" My suggestion to you was to make your 
opportunity." 

" And so I will. Til speak to her either to- 
night or to-morrow. She chose to ride fa^t 
to-day ; and Hillary joined us for a part of the 
way. Don't look as if you feared me, Carr : 
I shall be sure to speak." 

" Will he ?" thought Thomas Carr, as he 
took his departure by the evening train, having 
promised to run down the following Saturday 
and spend a few hours. " It is an even bet, I 
think. PoorVair 

" Poor Val, indeed 1 Vacillating, attractive, 
handsome Val I shrinking, sensitive Val 1 The 
nauseous medicine, dancing ever in the cup be- 
fore him, touched his lips perpetually, but was 
not taken. And when the Ashtons returned to 
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the rectory on the Friday night, he had not 
spoken. 

And the very day of their return, a rumour 
reached the ear of the Earl of Hartledon that 
Mrs. Ashton's health was seriously if not fatally 
shattered, and she was departing immediately 
for the South of France. 



CHAPTER in. 

BETWEEN THE TWO. 

Not in tho handsome rectory drawing-room, 
but in a pretty little sitting-room attached to 
her bed-chamber, where the temperature was 
regulated, and no draughts could penetrate, re- 
clined Mrs. Ashton. Her invalid gown sat loose 
upon her shrunken form, her cap of Maltese 
lace shaded a fading face. Anne sat by her side 
in all her loveliness, ostensibly working ; but her 
fingers trembled, and there was a flush, as of 
burning heat, on her cheeks and lips. 

Mrs. Graves had been in. It was the morn- 
ing after their return, and she had called in to 
see Mrs. Ashton — gossiping, tale-telling, busy 
Mrs. Graves, who knew all that took place in 
tho parish, and a great deal of what never did 
take place. She had just been telling it all out 
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unreservedly in her hard way; things that might 
be said, and things that might as well not have 
been said. She went out leaving a whirr and 
a buzz behind her by way of echo, and an awful 
sickness of desolation for one heart. 

" Give me my little writing-case, Ainie," said 
Mrs. Ashton, waking up from a reverie, and 
sitting forward on her sofa. 

Anne took the pretty toy from the side-table, 
opened it, and laid it on tlie table before her 
mother. 

" Is it nothing I can write for you, mamma?" 

"No, chad." 

Anne bent her hot cheeks over her work again. 
It had not occurred to her that the writing could 
concern herself; and Mrs. Ashton penned a few 
rapid lines : 

" My dear Percival, — Can you spare me a 
five-minutes' visit? I wish to speak with you. 
We go away again on Monday. 

" Ever sincerely yours, 

"Catherine Ashton." 
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She folded it, put it in the envelope, and 
addressed it to the EaxI of Hartledon. Push- 
ing away the writing-table,, she held out the note 
to her daughter. 

" Seal it for me, Anne. I am tired already. 
Let it go at once." 

" Mamma I" exclaimed Anne, as her eye fell 
on the superscription, " Surely you are not 
writing to himl You are not asking him to 
come here ?" 

" You see that I am writing to him, Anne. 
And it is to ask him to come here. My dear, 
you may safely leave me to act according to my 
own judgment But as to what Mrs. Graves has 
said, I don't believe a word of it" 

" I scarely think I do," murmured Anne ; a 
smile hovering on her troubled coimtenance, like 
sunshine after rain. 

Anne had the taper alight, and the wax held 
to it, the note ready in her hand, when the room- 
door was thrown open by Mrs. Ashton's maid. 

" Lord Hartledon." 

He came in in a hurried manner, talking 
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£BLsty making too much fuss; it was unlike his 
usual quiet movements, and Mrs. Ashton noticed 
it. As he shook hands with her, she held the 
note before him. 

" See, Percival I I was writing to ask you to 
come." 

Anne had blown out the light, and her hand 
was in Lord Hartledon's before she well knew 
any thing, save that her heart was beating tumul- 
tuously. Mrs. Ashton made a place for him on 
the sofe, and Anne quietly left the room. 

" I should have been here earlier," he began, 
" but I had the steward with me on business ; 
it is little enough I have attended to since my 
brother's death. Dear Mrs. Ashton ! I grieve to 
hear this poor accoimt of you. You are, indeed, 
looking ill." 

" I am so ill, Percival, that I doubt whether 
I shaU ever be better in this world. It is my 
last chance, this going away to a warmer place 
until winter shall have passed." 

He was bending towards her in true and 
earnest sympathy, all himself again; his dark 
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blue eyes very tender, his pleasant face full of 
concern as he gazed on her face. And somehow, 
looking in that attractive countenance, Mrs. Ash- 
ton's doubts of him went out of her. 

" But what I have said is to you alone," she 
resumed. "My husband and children do not see 
the worst, and I refrain from telling them. A 
little word of confidence between us, Val." 

" I hope, I trust, you may come back cured !" 
he said, very fervently. "Is it the fever that 
has so shattered you?" 

"It is the result of it I have never been 
able to get strength since, but have become 
weaker and more weak. And you know I was 
in ill health before. We leave early on Monday 
morning for Cannes." 

" For Cannes?" he exclaimed. 

"Yes. A place not so warm as some I might 
have gone to; but the doctors say that will be 
all the better. It is not heat I want; only to 
be shielded from our cold northern winds until 
I can get a little strength into me. Tliere's 
nothing the matter with my lungs ; indeed I 
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don't know any thing that is the matter with me 
except this terrible weakness." 

" I suppose Anne goes with you?" 

" yes. I could not go without Anne. The 
doctor will see us settled there, and then he 
returns." 

A vivid thought crossed the Earl : how plea- 
sant if he and Anne could have been married, 
and make this the wedding tour. He did not 
speak it : Mrs. Ashton would have laughed at 
his haste. 

"How long shall you remain away?" he 
asked. 

" Ah, I cannot tell you. I may not live to 
return. If all goes well — ^that is, if there should 
be a speedy change in me for the better, as 
the medical men who have been attending me 
think there may be — I shall be back perhaps in 
April or May. Val — I cannot forget the old 
familiar name, you see — " 

" I hope you never will forget it," he warmly 
interposed. 

" I wanted very particularly to see you. A 
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strange report was brought here this morning, 
and I determined to mention it to you. You 
know what an old-&shioned direct way I have 
of doing things; never going by a roundabout 
road if I can go a straight one. This note was 
a line asking you to call upon me," she added, 
taking it fix)m her lap, where it had been lying, 
and tossing it on the table, while her hearer, his 
conscience rising up, began to feel a very little 
uncomfortable. " We heard you had proposed 
marriage to Lady Maude Kirton." 

The earl's face became like the sun in a fog, 
cloudy and crimson. " Who on earth could have 
invented that?" cried he, having no better an- 
swer at hand. 

" Mrs. Graves mentioned it to me. She was 
dining at Hardedon last week, she said, and the 
Countess Dowager spoke about it openly." 

Mrs. Ashton looked at the earl ; and the earl, 
confused and taken to, looked down on the carpet. 
He was devoutly wishing himself in the remote 
savage regions he had spoken of to Mr. Carr, his 
unhappy body painted, and a tuft of peacock's 
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feathers on his head. Any where, any thing, 
so that he should never be seen or recognised 
again. 

" What am I to do ?" thought he, rubbing 
his hot face. " I wish that Mother Grraves was 
hanged I" 

" You do not speak, Percival ?" 

"Well, I — I was thinking what could have 
given rise to this," he stammered; for in his 
honourable nature he would not meet it with a 
direct falsehood. " I believe the Countess Dow- 
ager would like to see her daughter mistress of 
Hartledon. I suppose she must have given ut- 
terance to her thoughts." 

" Very strange that she should I" observed 
Mrs. Ashton. 

"I think she's a little cracked sometimes," 
coughed Val; and, in truth, he now and then 
did think so. "I hope you have not told Anne ?" 

" I have told no one. And had I not felt sure 
it had no foundation, I should have told the doctor, 
not you. But Anne was in the room when Mrs. 
Graves mentioned it." 
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" What a blessing it would be if Mrs. Graves 
were out of the parish I" exclaimed Val, hotly. '' I 
wonder Dr. Ashton keeps Graves on, with such 
a mother ! Nobody ever had a tongue like 
hers." 

"Percival, may I say something to you?" 
asked Mrs. Ashton, who was devouring him with 
her eyes. " Your manner would almost lead me 
to believe that there is something in it. Tell me 
the truth; I can never be any thing but your 
friend." 

" Believe one thing, dear Mrs. Ashton — that 
I have no intention of marrying any one but 
Anne; and I wish with all my heart and soul 
you'd give her to me to-day. Shut up witli tliose 
two women, the one pretty, and the other watching 
to pick up any word that drops, and turn it to her 
use, I dai'esay people, the Mrs. Graveses of the 
place, have talked, forgetting that Maude is my 
cousin. I beheve I paid some attention to Maude 
because I was angry at being kept out of the rec- 
tory ; but my attentions meant nothing, upon my 
honour." 
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" Elster's folly, Val ! Lady Maude may have 
thought they did." 

"At any rate she knew of my engagement 
to Anne." 

" Then there's notliing in it?" 

"There shall be nothing in it," was the em- 
phatic answer. " Anne was my first love, and she 
will be my last. You must promise to give her 
to me as soon as you return from Cannes." 

" About that you must ask her father. I dare- 
say he will." 

Lord Hartledon rose from his seat ; held Mrs. 
Ashton's hand between his while he said his adieu, 
and stooped to kiss her with a son's affection. She 
was a little surprised to find it was his final fare- 
well. They were not going to start imtil Mon- 
day, middle day. But his lordship could not 
have risked that cross-questioning again; he'd 
rather have sailed away for the savage territories 
at once. He went downstairs looking about for 
Anne, and found her in the room where you first 
saw her — ^her own. She looked up with quite an 
affectation of surprise when he entered, although 
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she had probably gone there to await him. The 
best of girls are but human. 

" You ran away, Anne, while I and mamma 
held our conference ?" 

" I hope it has been a satisfactory one," she 
answered demurely, not looking up, and wonder- 
ing whether he was suspecting how violently her 
heart beat 

" Partly yes, partly no. The end was all 
right Shall I teU it you?" 

"The end? Yes, if you will," she replied, 
unsuspiciously. 

" The decision come to is, that a certain young 
friend of ours is to be converted, with as little 
delay as circumstances may permit, into Countess 
of Hartledon." 

Of course there came no answer, save a suc- 
cession of blushes. Anne's work, which she had 
carried with her, took all her attention just then. 
" Can you guessher name, Anne ?"• 

" I don't know. Is it Maude Kirton ?" 

The earl winced. "If you have been told 
that abominable rubbish, Anne, there's no cause 
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for you to repeat it. It's not so pleasant a theme^ 
that you need make a joke of it." 

'^ Is it rubbish?" asked Anne, lifting her eyes. 
" I think you ought to know that, if any one 
does. But had any thing happened, Anne, recol- 
lect it would have been your fault. You have 
been very cool to me of late. You shut me out 
of the house here for weeks and weeks; you went 
away for an indefinite period without giving me 
notice, or allowing me the chance of seeing you ; 
and when the correspondence was at length re- 
newed, your letters were cold and formal — quite 
diflferent from what they used to be. Do you toish 
to part from me ? It looks like it." 

Kepentance was stealing over her: why had 
she ever doubted him ? 

" And now you are going away again I And 
this interview may be om^ last for months, our last 
in this world, for all I can tell," cried the earl, 
growing poetical in his recrimination. " It's my 
belief you girls love off and on, just as the whim 
takes you." 

She burst into tears. She had not been herself 
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since the news told by Mrs. Graves ; and had been 
feeling within her something like a volcano. Lord 
Hartledon was softened at once. He took her 
two hands in his, and placed them around his 
waist ; he clasped her to his bosom, half devour- 
ing her face with his passionate kisses. Ah, Lady- 
Maude I this impassioned love was never felt for 
you. The one was a glowworm's pale heat, the 
oilier as living fire. 

" You don't love her," wliispored Anne. 

" Love her! I never loved but you, my best 
and dearest. I never shall, or can, love another." 

He spoke in all good faitli ; he fully believed 
what he said ; and it was true besides. And Anno ? 
As if a provision had been upon her of the future, 
she lay in his arms passive, sobbing hysterically, 
and suffering his kisses ; not di'awing away from 
him in maiden modesty, as was her w^ont. She 
had never clung to him like this. 

" You will write to me often?" he whispered. 

" Yes. Can't you come to Cannes ?" 

^^ I don't know tliat it will be possible, unless 
vou remain beyond the spring. And should that 
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be the ease, Anne, I shall pray your father and 
mother that the marriage may be allowed to take 
place there. I am going up to town next month 
to take my place in the House. It will be a busy 
session; and I want to see if I can't become a 
useful public man. I think it would please the 
doctor to find I've got some stuff in me ; and a 
man must have a laudable object in life." 

" I'd rather die," murmured Anne passion- 
ately, in her turn, " than hear again what Mrs. 
Graves said." 

" My darling, we cannot stop people's tongues. 
Believe in me ; believe in me, I will not fail you. 
Anne, I wish you were my wife I" he aspi- 
rated fervently, his perplexities presenting them- 
selves to his mind. 

" The time will come," she whispered. 

Lord Hartledon walked home full of loyal 
thought, saying to himself what an utter idiot he 
had been in regard to Lady Maude, and deter- 
mined to lose no time in getting clear of the 
entanglement. He looked for an opportunity of 
speaking to Maude that afternoon : he really did ; 

VOL. II. F 
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but could not find it. The Dowager liad taken her 
out to pay a visit. 

Mr. Carr was as good as his word, and got 
down in time for dinner. One single glance at 
Lord Hartledon's face told him what he half-ex- 
pected to see — tliat the word of emancipation had 
not yet been spoken. 

" Don't blame me, Carr. I shall speak to- 
night before I sleep, on my word of honour. 
Things have come to a crisis now ; and if I wished 
to hold back, I could not. I'd say wliat a fool I 
have been not to speak before ; only you know I'm 
one already." 

Thomas Carr laughed. 

^^ Mrs. Ashton has heard some tattle about 
Maude, and she spoke to me this afternoon. Of 
course I could only deny it, my face fooling like 
an oven all the while with its sense of dishonour, 
for I don't think I ever told a deliberate lie in my 
life ; and — and, in short, I should like my mar- 
riage with Anno to take place as soon as may be." 

" Well, there's only one course to pursue, as I 
told you when I was down before. Toll Lady 
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Maude the candid truth, and take shame and 
blame to yourself, as you deserve. Her having 
known of the engagement to Miss Ashton renders 
your task the easier." 

Very restless was the earl now, until the mo- 
ment came. He knew that the best time to speak 
to Maude would be immediately after dinner, 
while the Countess Dowager took her usual nap. 
There was no hesitation now ; and he speedily fol- 
lowed them upstairs, leaving his friend at the 
dinner-table. 

He went up, feeling a desperate man. To 
those of the earl's constitutional temperament the 
having to make a disagreeable communication, 
such as this, is almost as cruel as the parting with 
life. 

No one was in the drawing-room but Lady 
Kirton. She was stretched upon a sofa, feet 
up, fast asleep, as Val thought. He crossed the 
carpet with softened tread to the adjoining rooms. 
These two rooms were small, comfortable rooms, 
used by the Dowager in preference to the grander 
apartments below. Maude was there : she had the 
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curtain drawn aftide, and was peering out into the 
frosty night. 

"Why, how soon you are up!" she cried, 
turning at his entrance. 

" I came on purpose, Maude. I want to speak 
to you." 

" Are you well ?" she asked, coming forward to 
the fire and taking her seat on a sofa. In truth the 
earl did not look very well just then. " What is it ?" 

" Maude," he answered, his fair face flushing 
a dark red as ho plunged into it blindfold, " I am 
a rogue and a fool I" 

Lady Maude laughed. " Elster's folly 1" 

" I am. You know all this time that we — 
that I — " (Val thought he should never flounder 
through this first moment, and did not stay an 
instant in one place as ho talked) — " that I have 
been going on so foolishly, I was — almost as 
good as a married man." 

" Were you?" said she quietly. " Married to 
whom?" 

" I said as good as married, Maude. You know 
I have been engaged for years to Miss Ashton; 
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otherwise I would have knelt to ask you to become 
my wife, so earnestly should I desire it." 

The calm imperturbability of the Lady Maude 
presented a curious contrast to the agitation of the 
earL She was regarding him with an amused 
smile. 

" And, Maude, I have come now to ask you to 
release me. Indeed, I — " 

'' What 18 all this ?" broke in the Countess 
Dowager, darting upon tlie conference, her face 
flushed and her head-dress half off. "Are you 
quarrelling?" 

" Val was attempting to explain something 
about Miss Ashton," answered Lady Maude, rising 
from tlie sofa, and drawing herself up to her full, 
stately height. " He had better do it to you 
instead, mamma ; I don't understand it." 

She stood up by the mantel-piece, in the rays 
of the projecting gas lustres. They fell across her 
dark, smooth hair, her flushed cheeks, her exqui- 
site features. Her dress was one of flowing white 
crape, with jet ornaments ; and Lord Hartledon, 
even in the midst of his perplexity, tliouglit how 
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very beautiful she was, and what a thing it was to 
lose her. The fact was, his senses had been caught 
by the girl's beauty, although his heart was else- 
where. It is a very common case. 

" The truth is, ma'am," he stammered, turning 
to the Dowager, and never wishing himself a 
savage for life half so much as at the present un- 
toward moment, " I have been behaving very 
foolishly of late, and am asking your daughter's 
pardon. I should have remembered my engage- 
ment to Miss Ashton." 

'^ Eemembered your engagement to Miss Ash- 
ton I" echoed the Dowager, her voice becoming a 
Kttle shrill. ^^ What engagement?" 

Lord Hariledon began to recover himself, 
though he looked foolish still. With these nerv- 
ous men it is the first plunge that tells ; get that 
over and they are brave as their fellows. 

" I cannot marry two women, Lady Kirton, 
and I am bound to Anne." 

The old Dowager's voice toned down to sweet- 
ness, and she pulled her black feathers straight 
upon her head. 
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" My dear Hart, I don't think you know what 
you are talking of. You engaged yourself to 
Maude some weeks ago." 

^* Well — ^but — ^whatever it might be that passed, 
engagement or no engagement, I could not legally 
do it," returned the earl, too sensitively conside- 
rate to say the engagement was hers, not his. 
" You knew I was bound to Anne, Lady Barton." 

" Bound to a fiddlestick !" said the countess. 
'' Excuse me for my plainness. Hart When you 
engaged yourself to the young woman, you were 
poor and obscure, and the step was perhaps excus- 
able. The Earl of Hartledon is not bound by the 
promises of Val Elster. All the young women in 
the kingdom, who have got parsons for fathers, 
could not oblige him to be so." 

" I am bound to her in honour ; and" — ^in 
love, the earl was going to say, but let the words 
die away unspoken. 

" My dear lord, you are bound in honour to 
my daughter ; you have sought her affections, and 
you have gained them. Ah, Percival, don't you 
know that it is you she has loved all along? In 
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the days when I was worrymg her about your 
brother, she cared only for you. You cannot be 
so infamous as to desert her." 

" I wish to heaven she had never seen me !" 
cried the unfortunate earl, beginning to wonder 
whether he could break through these tranunels. 
"I'd sacrifice myself willingly, if that would put 
things straight." 

" You cannot sacrifice Maude. Look at her !" 
and the Coimtcss Dowager flourished her hand 
towards tlie fire-place, where Maude stood in all 
her haughty beauty. "A daughter of the House 
of Kirton cannot be taken up and cast aside at 
will. What will the world say of her ?" 

" The world need never know it." 

"Not know it I" shrieked the Dowager; "not 
know it I Why, her trousseau is ordered, and some 
of the things are come. Good heavens. Lord Har- 
tledon, you dare not trifle with Lady Maude in 
this way. You could never show your face among 
men again." 

" But neither dare I trifle with Anne Ashton," 
said the earl, completely beaten down by the above 
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gratuitous information. He saw that the situation 
was worse than he had even bargained for, and all 
his irresolution began to return upon him. " K I 
knew what was right to be done, I'm siu'e Pd do 
it." 

" Right, did you say ? Right ? There cannot 
be a question of that Which is the more fitting 
to grace your coronet : Lady Maude, or a country 
parson's daughter? Be true to your rank, my 
lord, to your order, as becomes a British peer." 

The Countess Dowager was growing eloquent. 
His lordship got out of temper. 

" Pm sure if this goes on I shall shoot myself. 
Taken to task at the rectory, taken to task here — 
shooting would be bliss to it." 

" No doubt," returned the Dowager. " It can't 
be a very pleasant position for you. Any body 
but you would get out of it, and set the matter at 
rest" 

" I should like to know how." 

" So long as you are a single man, they natur- 
ally remain all cock-a-hoop at the rectory, with 
their fine visions for Anne — " 
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" I wish you would understand, Lady Eorton, 
that the Ashtons are equal to us in every way," he 
interrupted. 

The Dowager gave a sniff. *^ You think so, I 
know, E[art "Well, the only plan to bring you 
peace is this : make Maude your wife. At once ; 
without delay." 

The proposition took away Val's breath. " I 
could not do it, Lady Kirton. To begin with, 
they'd bring an action against me for crim. con." 

" An action for what?" wrathfully asked the 
Dowager. 

" I don't think I mean that," said the per- 
plexed earL "What's the other? — Breach of 
Promise." 

" Breach of nonsense I Was ever such a thing 
beard of yet. Lord Hartledon, as a doctor of divi- 
nity bringing an action of that nature ? He'd lose 
his gown." 

" I wish I was sunk in the bucket of a deep 
well, never to come up again I" mentally aspirated 
the unfortunate earl. 

" Will — ^you — marry — Maude ?" demanded the 
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Dowager, with a fixed denunciation in every word, 
which was as so much slow torture to her victim. 

" I wish I could. You must see for yourself. 
Lady Kirton, that I cannot. Maude must see it." 

" I see nothing of the sort You are bound to 
her in honour." 

" All I can do is to remain a single man to the 
end of my days," spoke the earl, after a pause. 
" I have been a great villain to both, and I cannot 
repair it to either. The one stands in the way of 
the other." 

" But—" 

" I beg your pardon. Lady Kirton," he inter- 
rupted, in so peremptory an accent that the old 
woman trembled for her power. "This is my 
final decision, and I will not hear more now. I 
feel fit to hang myself, as it is. You tell me I 
cannot marry any other than Maude without being 
a scoundrel; the same thing precisely applies to 
Anne. I shaJl remain single." 

" You will give me one promise — ^for Maude^s 
sake. Not, after this, to go and marry Anne 
Ashton." 
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^' Why, how can I do it?" ankod the carl, in 
a tone of oxa8i>oration. " You may take tho pro- 
mise, and wolcomo." 

" You will not go forth from this interview to 
her, and promiao marriage for tho future, when 
time — " 

" Don't you see for yourself that it is impos- 
sible?" interrupted Val, with scant courtesy. " I 
shall not see the Ashtons again, madam ; I'd ra- 
tlier go a hundred miles the other way than face 
them." 

The Countess Dowager probably deemed she 
had said quite enough for safety; for she went 
out and shut the door after her. Lord Hartle- 
don diislied his hair from his brow with a hasty 
hand, and was about to leave the room by the 
other door, when Maude came up to him. 

" Is this to be the end of it, Percival ?" 

She spoke in a tone of pain, of tremulous, be- 
seeching tenderness ; all her pride gone out of her. 
Lord Hartledon laid his hand upon her shoulder, 
meeting the dark eyes that were raised to Iuh 
througli their tears. 
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" Do you indeed love me like this, Maude ? 
Somehow I never thought it." 

" I love you better than the whole world. I 
love you enough to give up every tl^ng for you." 

The emphasis conveyed a reproach — that he 
did not *^ give up every thing" for her. But Lord 
Hartledon kept his head for once. 

" Heaven knows what is my bitter repentance. 
If I could repair this folly of mine by any act, by 
any sacrifice on my own part, I should gladly do 
it. Let me go, Maude ! I have been here long 
enough, I think, unless I were more worthy. I 
would ask you to forgive me if I knew how to 
frame the petition." 

She released the hand of which she had made 
a prisoner — released it with a movement of petu- 
lance ; and Lord Hartledon quitted the room, the 
words she had just spoken sounding their refrain 
in his brain, ** I love you better than the whole 
world ; I love you well enough to give up every 
thing for your sake."* 

It did not occur to him in his gratified vanity 
to remember that Anne Ashton, about whose love 
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there could be no doubt, never avowed it in those 
pretty speeches. 

" Well?" said Mr. Carr when he got back to 
the dining-room. 

^' It is not well, Carr ; it is ill. There can be 
no release. The old Dowager won't have it." 

^' But surely you will not resign Miss Ashton 
for Lady Maude!" cried the barrister, after a 
pause of amazement. 

^' I resign both : I see that I cannot do any 
thing else in honour. Excuse me, Carr, but I'd 
rather not say more just now : I feel half mad." 

" Elster's folly," mentally spoke Thoma^ Carr. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A PLEASANT WEDDING. 

That circumstances, combined with the Countess 
Dowager, worked terribly against Lord Hartledon, 
events proved. Had the Ashtons remained at the 
rectory, all might have been well ; but they went 
away, and the earl was left to any influence that 
might be brought to bear upon him. 

How the climax was accomplished, the world 
never knew. Lord Hartledon himself did not 
know the whole of it for a long while. As if un- 
willing to trust himself longer in dangerous com- 
panionship, he went up to town with Thomas 
Carr. While there he received a letter fipom 
Cannes, written by Dr. Ashton ; a letter that an- 
gered him. 

It was a cool letter, a vein of mocking anger 
running through it; meant to be hidden, but never- 
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tlicless perceptible to Lord Hartledon. Its pur- 
port was to forbid all correspondence between the 
Earl and Miss Ashton : things had better " remain 
in abeyance" until they met, ran the words, " if 
indeed any relations ever were renewed between 
them again." 

It might have angered Lord Hartledon more 
than it did, but for the hopelessness w^hich had 
taken up its abode within liim. Nevertheless he 
resented it. He did not suppose it possible that 
the Ashtons could have heard of the dilemma he 
was in, or tliat he should be unable to fulfil his 
engagement with Anne, having with his iLsual va- 
cillation ])ut off any explanation with them ; which 
of course must come sometime. He had taken a 
notion into his head long before, that Dr. Ashton 
wished to part them, and he looked upon the letter 
as resulting from that. His lordship was feeling 
weary of the world, and in a humour to become a 
real painted savage. 

How little did he divine that the letter of the 
doctor was called forth by a communication sent 
to him, at Cannes, by the Countess Dowager. An 
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artful communication, with a charming candour 
lying on its surface. She asked — she actually 
asked that Dr. Ashton would allow " fair play;" 
she said the "deepest affection" had grown up 
between Lord Hartledon and Lady Maude ; and 
she only craved that his lordship might not be 
coerced either way, but might be allowed to choose 
between them. The field after Miss Ashton's re- 
turn would be open to the two, and ought to be 
left so. 

You may imagine the effect this missive pro- 
duced upon the proud, high-minded doctor of 
divinity. He took a sheet of paper and wrote a 
stinging letter to the earl, forbidding him to think 
again of Anne. But when he was in the act of 
sealing it, a sudden doubt like an instinct rushed 
over him, whether it might not be a ruse, and 
nothing else, of the crafty old Dowager's. The 
doubt was sufficiently strong to cause him to tear 
in two the letter he had penned ; but he was not 
satisfied with Lord Hartledon's own behaviour ; 
had not been for some few months : and he then 
wrote the letter received by Lord Hartledon, sus-i 
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pending matters until they should meet. It was 
in effect what was asked for by the Countess 
Dowager : and he wrote a cold proud letter to that 
lady, stating what he had done. Of course any 
honourable woman — any woman who had a spark 
of justice in her heart — would have also interdicted 
intercourse with Lady Maude. The Countess 
Dowager of Kirton's policy tended to the pre- 
cise opposite. 

But Lord Hartledon remained in London, 
utterly oblivious to the hints and baits held out 
for his return to Calne. He chiefly divided his 
time between the House of Lords and sitting at 
home, lamenting over his own ill-starred existence. 
He was living quite en gargoriy with only one man, 
liis house having been let for the season. We 
always want what we cannot got; and because 
marriage was denied to his lordship, he got into 
a habit of dwelling upon it as the only great 
boon of life. Thomas Carr was on circuit, so 
that the earl was alone. 

Easter was early that year, the latter end 
of March, On the Monday in Passion-week 
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there arrived a telegram for the earl from Hartle- 
^on, sent apparently by the butler, Hedges. It 
was worded confiisedly ; spoka of a railway acci- 
dent and somebody dying. Who, the earl could 
not make out, save that it was a Kirton : and 
it prayed him to hasten down immediately. All 
his native goodness of heart aroused, Val lost 
not a moment : he had been engaged to spend 
the Easter with some people in Essex, but he de- 
spatched a line of apology, and hastened down to 
Calne, wondering whether it was the Dowager 
or Maude, and whether death would have taken 
place before his arrival. 

" What accident has there been ?" he de- 
manded, leaping out of the carriage at Calne 
station ; and the man he addressed happened to 
be the porter, Jones. 

" Accident?" returned Jones, touching his 
<5ap. 

" An accident on the line ; somewhere about 
here, I conclude. People wounded ; djring." 

" There has been no accident here," said 
Jones, in his sulky fashion. Maybe your lord- 
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ship's thinking of the one on the branch line, 
the bridge that fell in T 

" Nonsense," . said Lord Hariledon, " that 
took place a fortnight ago. I received a tele- 
gram this morning from my butler here, saying 
some one was dying at Hartledon from a rail- 
way accident," he impatiently added. "I took 
it to be either the Countess of Kirton or her 
daughter." 

Mr. Jones swimg roimd a large iron key he 
held in his hand, and light dawned upon him. 

" I know now," he said. " There was a 
private accident at the station here last night ; 
your lordship must mean that. A gentleman 
got out of a carriage before it stopped, and fell 
between the rail and the platform. His name 
was Kirton. I saw it on his portmanteau." 

"Lord Kirton?" 

" No, my lord. Captain Kirton." 

" Was he seriously hurt?" 

" Well, it was thought so. Mr. BMlary 
feared the leg would have to come off. He was 
carried to Hartledon." 
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Very much relieved, Lord Hartledon jumped 
into a fly and was driven home. The Countess 
Dowager fell upon his neck in hysterics. 

The wary, crafty old Countess Dowager, whose 
displayed emotion was as genuine as she was! 
She had sent for tliis son of hers, hoping that 
he might be a decoy-duck to draw his lordship 
home tigain, for she was losing heart desperately ; 
and the accident, which she had not bargained 
for, was as a very godsend. 

" Why don't you word your telegrams more 
clearly, Hedges ?" asked Lord Hartledon of his 
butler. 

" It wasn't me that worded it at all, my lord. 
Lady Kirton went to the station herself. Slio 
informed me she had sent in my name." 

" Has Hillary told you privately what tlie 
surgeons think of the case ?" 

" Better of it than they did at first, my lord. 
They are trying to save the leg." 

This Captain Kirton was really the best of 
the KJrton bunch: a quiet unassuming young 
man, somewhat delicate in health naturally. 
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Lord Hartledon was grieved for his accident^ 
and helped to nurse him with the best heart in 
the world. 

And now what devilry (if you cavil at the 
word I can't help it ; there were people in Calne 
who called it nothing else) the old Countess 
Dowager set afloat to secure her ends, I am 
unable to tell you. She was a perfectly im- 
scrupulous woman — poverty had rendered her 
wits keen ; and her caged lion was only feebly 
struggling to get out of the net - He was to 
blame also. Thrown again into the societ,- of 
Maude and her beauiy, Val basked in its sun- 
shine, and went drifting onwards, down the 
stream, never heeding where the current led 
him. One day the Countess Dowager put it 
upon his honour — ^that he must marry Maude. 
He might have held out longer but for a letter 
that came from some friend of the Dowager's 
opportunely located at Cannes : a letter that spoke 
of the approaching marriage of Miss Ashton to 
Colonel Bamaby, the eldest son of a wealthy 
baronet, who was sojourning there with his 
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mother. No doubt was implied or expressed; 
the marriage was set forth as an assured and 
publicly known fact. 

" And I believe you meant waiting for her ?'^ 
said the Countess Dowager, as she put the letter 
into his hand, with a little laugh. " You are free 
now for my darling Maude." 

" This may not be true," observed Lord 
Hartledon with compressed lips. " Every body 
knows what this sort of gossip is worth." 

" I happen to know that it is true," spoke Lady 
Kirton in a whisper. " Hart, I have known of it 
for some time past, but I would not vex you with it.'* 

Well, she convinced him; and from that 
moment she had it all her own way, and carried 
out her plot and her plans according to her own 
crafty fancy. Lord Hartledon yielded; for the 
ascendancy of Maude was powerftJ upon him. 
And yet — and yet — ^while he gave all sorts of ill 
names to Anne Ashton's perfidy, lying down deep 
in his heart was a suspicion that the news was not 
true. How he hated himself for his wicked as- 
siunption of belief in after-years I 
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" You will be free as air, Hart," said the 
dowager joyously. " You and Maude will get the 
start over Miss Ashton and her colonel, and have 
the laugh at them. The marriage shall be on 
Saturday, and you can go away together for months 
if you like, and get up your spirits again ; I'm sure 
you have both been dull enough." 

The earl was certainly caught by the words, 
" free as air ;" as he had been once before. But 
he stared at the early day mentioned. 

" Marriages can't be got up so soon as thai" 

'' They can be got up in a day if people choose, 
with a special license ; which, of course, you will 
have," said the dowager. "I'll arrange things, 
Val dear; leave it all to me. I intend that 
Maude shall be married in tlie little chapel." 

" What Utde chapel ?" 

" This chapel ; the private chapeL" 

Lord Hartledon stared with all his eyes. The 
private chapel, built out from the house on the side 
next Calne, had not been used for years and years. 

^* Why, it's all dirt and dust inside ; its cushions 
are moth-eaten." 
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" Is it all dirt and dust !" returned the dowager. 
" That's a sign how observant you are. I had it 
cleaned out and put in order while you were in 
London ; 'twas a shame to let a sacred place re- 
main in such a state. I should like it to be used 
for Maude ; and mind, I'll see to every thing ; you 
need not give yourself any trouble at all. There's 
only one thing I must enjoin on you." 

"What's that?" he asked. 

" Secrecy. Don't let a hint of your intentions 
get abroad. Whatever you do, don't write a word 
to that Carr friend of yours ; he's as a sharp as a 
two-edged sword. As well let things be done in 
private ; it is Maude's wish." 

" I shall not write to him," cried the earl, feel- 
ing a sudden heat upon his face, " or to any one 
else." 

" Here's Maude. Step this way, Maude. 
Hartledon wants the ceremony to take place on 
Saturday, and I have promised for you." 

Lady Maude advanced ; she had really come 
in by accident ; her head was bent, her eyelashes 
rested on her flushed cheeks. A fair prize ; very. 
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very fair I The old dowager took her hand and 
put it in Lord Hariledon's. 

"You will love her and cherish her, Per- 
civair 

What was the earl to do? He murmured some 
imintelligible assent, and bent forward to kiss her. 
But not until that moment had he realised the fact 
positively to himself, that there would be any mar- 
riage. 

Time went on swimmingly until the Saturday, 
and every thing was in progress. The old dowager 
deserved to be made commander of a garrison for 
her comprehensive strategy, the readiness and 
sliarp skill she displayed in the carrying out of her 
arrangements. TFAy, perhaps she could not have 
explained to herself; but an instinct was upon her 
that secrecy in all ways was necessary; at any rate, 
she felt the surer of success while it was main- 
tained. Hence her decision in regard to the un- 
used little chapel; and that this one particular 
portion of the project had been long floating in hor 
mind was proved by the fact that she had pre- 
viously ciaused the chapel to be cleaned. But that 
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it was to serve her own turn, she would ^have let 
it remain choked up with dust for ever. 

The special license had arrived; the young 
clergyman who was to perform the service was 
located at Hartledon. Seven o'clock was the hour 
fixed for the marriage : it would be dusk then, 
and dinner over. Immediately afterwards the 
bride and bridegroom were to depart. So far, so 
good. But Lady Kirton was not to have it quite 
her own way on this sam^ Saturday, although she 
had enjoyed it hitherto. 

A rumour reached her ears in the afternoon 
that Dr. Ashton was at the rectory. The doctor 
had been spending the Easter at Cannes, and the 
Dowager had devoutly prayed that he might not 
yet return. The news turned her cheeks blue and 
her nose white ; a prevision rushing over her that 
if he and Lord Hartledon met, there might be 
no wedding after all. She did her best to keep 
Lord Hartledon indoors, and the fact of the rec- 
tor's return from him. 

Now who is going to defend that young noble- 
man? Not you or I. More foolish weakness 
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was never shown than in thus yielding to these 
schemes; though ensnared by Maude's beauty, 
that was no excuse. 

An accident — or what may be called one — de- 
layed the dinner. Two county friends of the earl's, 
jolly fox-hunters in the season, had come riding a 
long way across country, and looked in to beg 
some dinner. Tlie Countess Dowager fumed, and 
was not decently civil; but she did not see her 
way clear to turn them oiit. 

They talked and eat, and eat and talked ; and 
the dinner was thus indefinitely prolonged. When 
the dowager and Lady Maude rose from table, the 
former cast a meaning look at Lord Hartledon; 
" Get rid of them as soon as you can," it plainly 
said. 

But the fox-hunters liked good drinking as 
well as good eating, and sat on, enjoying their 
wine; their host, one of the most courteous of 
living men, giving no sign, by word or look, that 
he wished for their departure. He was rather 
silent, they obsei'ved ; but the young clergyman, 
who made the fourth at table, was voluble by 
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nature. Captain Kirton liad not yot left his sick 
bed. 

Lady Maude sat alone in lier room ; the white 
robes upon her, the orthodox veil, meant to shade 
her fair face, thrown back from it She had 
sent away her attendants, bolted the door against 
her mother, and sat waiting for her summons. 
Waiting and tliinking. Her cheek rested on her 
hand, and her eyes were set in a dreamy gaze. 

Is it true that whenever we are about to do 
an ill or unjust deed, a shadow of the fruits it will 
bring comes over us as a warning ? Some people 
will tell you so. A vision of tlie future seemed 
to rest on Maude Kirton as she sat there; and 
for the first time all the injustice of the approach- 
ing act rose up in her mind as a solemn omen. 
The true facts were terribly distinct. Her own 
dislike (it was indeed no less than dislike) of 
the living earl, her lasting love for the dead one. 
All the miserable stratagems they had been guilty 
of to win him; the dishonest, beggarly plotting 
and planning. Why, what was she about to 
do? For her own advancement, to secure her 
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self a position in the great world, and not for 
love, she was abont to separate two hearts, which 
but for her would have been united in this world 
a:nd in the next. She was thrusting herself upon 
the Earl of Hartledon, knowing that in his true 
heart it was another that he loved, not her. Yes, 
she knew that fiiU well : he admired her beauty, 
and was marrying her ; marrying partly in pique 
against Anne Ashton; partly in blindfold sub- 
mission to the deep schemes of her mother, 
brought to bear on his yielding nature. All the 
injustice done Anne Ashton was in that moment 
beating its refrain in her heart; and a thought 
crossed her — would God not avenge it ? Another 
time she might have smiled at the thought as 
fancifiil : it seemed awfully real now. " I might 
give Val up yet," she murmured; "there's just 
time." 

She did not seize upon the suggestion. Whe- 
ther it was her warning, or whether it was not, 
she allowed it to slip from her. Hariledon's broad 
lands and Hartledon's coronet resumed their 
fascination over her soul; and when her door 
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was tried, Lady Maude had lost herself in that 
famous Spanish chateau we have all gone into 
on occasion, touching the alterations she had 
mentally planned in their town-house. 

" Goodness heart alive, Maude, what do you 
lock yourself up for ?" 

Maude undid the door, and the Countess 
Dowager floundered in. She was resplendent in 
one of her old yellow satin gowns, a white tur- 
hB.li with a silver feather, and a pink scarf 
thrown on for ornament. The colours would 
no doubt blend well by candle-light. 

" Come along, Maude. There's no time to 
lose." 

"Are the men gone?" 

"Yes, they are gone; no thanks to Hartle- 
don, though. He sat mooning on, never giving 
them the least hint to depart. Priddon told me 
so. I'll tell you what it is, Maude, you'll have 
to shake your husband out of no end of ridicu«- 
lous habits." 

"It is getting dark," exclaimed Maude, as 
she stepped into the corridor. 
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^^Daxk! of course it's dark," was the iras- 
cible answer; "and they have had to light the 
chapel up. Priddon couldn't have seen his 
book. And aU through those confounded fox- 
hunters!" 

Lord Hartledon was not in the drawing-room, 
where Lady Kirton had left him but a minute 
before; and she looked round her sharply, " Is 
he gone on to the chapel?" she asked of the 
yoimg clergyman. 

" No, I think not," replied Mr. Priddon, who 
was already in his canonicals. " Hedges came 
in and said something to liim, and they went 
out together." 

A minute or two of impatience — she was in 
no mood to wait long — and then she rang the 
bell. It should be remarked that tlie old lady, 
either from excitement or from some latent ap- 
prehension of failure, which she would be un- 
able to conquer imtil all was safe, was shaking 
and jumping as if she had St. Vitus's dance. 
Hedges came in. 

" Where's your master?" she tartly asked. 
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" With Mr. Carr, my Lady." 

" With Mr. what did you say ?" 

" My lord is with Mr. Carr. He has just come." 
A single moment given to startled conster- 
nation, and then the fury broke forth. The 
yoimg parson had never had the pleasure of 
seeing one of these war-dances before; and he 
backed against the wall, crushing his starched 
surplice, and stared at it. 

" What brings him here ? How dare he come 
uninvited ?" 

" I heard him say, my lady, that finding he 
had a Sunday to spare, he thought he would 
come dnd pass it at Hartledon," said the well- 
trained Hedges. 

Ere the words had left his lips the earl and 
Mr. Carr were present; the latter in a state of 
utter amaze and in his travelling dress, having 
but removed his overcoat. 

"You'll be my groomsman, Carr," said the 
earl. " We have no adherents ; this is a strictly 
private affair." 

" Did you send for Mr. Carr ?" whispered the 
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Countess Dowager, looking white through her 
rouge. 

" No ; his coming has taken me by sur- 
prise," replied the earl, with a nervousness he 
could not wholly hide. 

They passed rapidly through the passages, 
marshalled by Hedges. Lord Hardedon led his 
bride, the Countess Dowager walked with the 
clergyman, and lilr. Carr brought up the rear. 
The latter gentleman was wondering whether he 
had fallen into a dream that he would wake up 
from in the morning. The mode of procession 
was a little out of the common order of such 
affairs ; but the marriage was so also. 

Now it happened, not very long before this, 
that the Rev. Dr. Ashton was on his way home 
from a visit to a^ick parishioner — a poor man, 
who said he believed life had been prolonged in 
him that his minister of many years should be 
at his death-bed. Dr. Ashton's road lay beyond 
Hartledon, and in returning he cut across the 
road, which brought him out near the river, 
between Hartledon and the rectory. Happen- 
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ing to cast his eyes that way, he saw a light 
where he had never seen one before — ^in the 
little, unused chapel. Peering through the trees 
at the two low diamond-paned windows, to make 
sure he was not mistaken. Dr. Ashton set off on 
the run. His thoughts had glanced at fire. 

He was well acquainted with Hartledon ; and 
making his way in by the nearest entrance, he 
dashed along the passages to the chapel, meeting 
at length one of the servants. 

"•John," he panted, completely out of. breath 
with running, "there's a light inside the chapeL 
I fear it is on fire." 

" Not at all, sir," replied the man. " We 
have been lighting it up for my lord^s marriage. 
They have just gone in." 

" Lighting it up for what ?" exclaimed Dr. 
Ashton. 

" For my lord's marriage, sir. He's marry- 
ing Lady Maude. It's the old dowager, sir, who 
have got it up in this queer hurried way," con- 
tinued the man, venturing on a little confidential 
gossip with his rector. 
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Dr. Ashton paused to collect his wits ere he 
walked into the chapel. The few wax-candles 
that the servants had been able to put about only 
served to make the gloom visible. The party 
were taking their places, the young clergyman 
directing them where to stand. He opened his 
book, and was commencing, when a hand was 
laid upon the earl's shoulder. 

"Lord Hartledon, what is the meaning of 

this r 

Lord Hartledon recognised the voice; and 
broke out in a cold perspiration. He knew of a 
trap-door somewhere in the chapel — where was 
it? His gaze went out over the floor, some in- 
tention of dropping down it and disappearing for 
ever looming in his mind. He gave no answer ; 
but the Countess Dowager made up for his silence. 
Her temper, none of the mildest, had been con- 
siderably exasperated by the visit of the fox- 
hunters ; it was made worse by the arrival of 
Mr. Carr. When she turned round and saw 
what this formidable interruption was, she lost 
it altogether, as few women, calling themselves 
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ladles, can lose it. As she peered into the face 
of Dr. Ashton, her own was of a mottled hue, 
scarlet and yellow, and her voice rose to a shriek. 

^^You sneaking, prying parson, where did 
you spring from ? Are you not ashamed to dodge 
Lord Hartledon in his own house? You might 
be taken up and imprisoned for it" 

" Lord Hartledon," said Dr. Ashton, " I " 

" How dare you persist, I ask you ?" shrieked 
the old lady, whilst the young clergyman stood 
aghast, and Mr. Carr folded his arms and reso- 
lutely fixed his eyes on the floor. " Because his 
lordship (Uke a fool as he was) once had some- 
thing to say to your daughter, does that give you 
leave to haimt him as if you were his double ?" 

" Madam," said Dr. Ashton, contriving still 
to subdue his anger, " I must, I will speak to 
Lord Hartledon. Allow me to do so without dis- 
turbance. Lord Hartledon, I wait for an answer : 
Are you about to marry this young lady?" 

" Yes, he is," danced the dowager; " I'll tell 
it you. Now then I" 

"Then, madam," proceeded the doctor, "this 
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marriage owes its rise to you. You will do well 
to consider whether you are doing them a kindness 
or an injury in permitting it You have delibe- 
rately set yourself to frustrate the hopes of Lord 
Hartledon and my daughter: will a'mairiage, 
thus treacherously entered into with another^ 
bring happiness with it?" 

" 0, you wicked man I" cried the dowager, 
" you would like to call a curse upon them." 

"No," shuddered Dr. Ashton; "if a curse 
ever attends them, it will not be through my 
wish. — Lord Hartledon, I knew you as a boy ; I 
have loved you as a son ; and if I speak now, it is 
as your pastor, and for your own sake. This 
marriage looks very like a clandestine one, as 
though you were ashamed of the step you are 
taking, and dared not enter on it in the clear face 
of day. I would have you consider that this sort 
of proceeding does not usually bring a blessing 
with it" 

If ever Val felt convicted of utter cowardice, he 
felt it then ; all the wretched sophistry by which 
he had been beguiled into the step, by which he 
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had beguiled himself; ail the iniquity of his past 
conduct to Miss Ashton, rose up before his mind in 
its naked truth. He dared not reply to the doctor 
for very shame ; a sorry figure he cut, standing 
there, Lady Maude clinging helplessly to his 
arm. 

"The last time you entered my house. Lord 
Hartledon, it was to speak of your coming mar- 
riage with Anne — " 

"And you would like him to go there again 
and fix it," interrupted the incensed dowager, 
whose head had begun to nod so vehemently, that- 
she could not stop it " yes, I daresay I" 

" By what right have you ' thus trifled with 
her ?" continued the rector, ignoring the nodding 
lady and her words, and confi'onting Lord Har- 
tledon. " Is it a light matter, think you, to gain 
a maiden's best love, and then to desert her 
for a fresh face? You have been playing fast- 
and-loose for some little time: and I gave you 
more than one opportuniiy of declaring off, if 
you so willed it — of openly declaring it, you 
understand ; not of doing it in this covert, dis- 
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reputable manner. Y6ur conscience will prick 
you in after-life, unless I am mistaken." 

Val opened his lips, but the rector put up his 
hand. 

" A moment yet. That I am not endeavour- 
ing to recall Anne's claims on you in saying this, 
I am sure you are perfectly aware, knowing mo 
as you do. I never deemed you worthy of her — 
you know that. Lord Hartledon ; and you never 
were. Were you a free man at this moment, and 
went down on your knees to implore me to give 
you Anne, I would not. You have forfeited her ; 
you have forfeited the esteem of all good men. 
But that I am a Christian minister, I should visit 
your dishonour upon you as you deserve." 

" "Will you have done ?" stamped the dowager ; 
and Dr. Ashton wheeled round upon her. 

" There is less excuse for your past conduct, ma- 
dam, than for his. You have played on Lord Har- 
tledon's known irresolute yieldingness to mould him 
to your will. I see now what was the aim of that 
letter you favoured me with at Cannes, when you 
requested, with candour so bland, that he might 
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be left for a time unfettered by any correspon- 
dence with Miss Asliton. Well, you have ob- 
tained your ends. Your covetous wish that you 
and your daughter should reign of right at Har- 
tledon is on the point of being gratified. The 
honour of marrying Lady Maude was intended 
both by you and her for the late earl. Failing 
him, you transferred your hopes to the present 
one, regardless who suffered, or what hearts or 
honour might be broken in the process." 

" Will nobody put this disreputable parson out- 
side ?" raved the Dowager. 

"/do not seek to bring reproach home to 
you ; let that, ladies, lie between yourselves and 
conscience. I only draw your attention to the 
facts ; which have been sufficiently patent to the 
world, whatever Lord Hartledon may think. And 
now I have said my say, and leave you; but I 
declare that were I performing this burlesque of 
a marriage, as that young clergyman is about to 
do, I should feel my prayers, for the divine bless- 
ing to attend it, were but a vain mockery." 

He turned to leave the chapel with quick steps, 
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when Lord Hartiedon, shaking off Maade^ darted 
forward and caught his arm. 

" You will tell me one thing at least : Is 
Anpe not going to marry Colonel Bamaby?' 

" Sir I" thundered the doctor. " Groing to 
marry whomr 

" I heard it," he faltered. " I believed it to be 
the truth." 

" You may have heard it, but you did not 
believe it, Lord Hartledon. You knew Anne bet- 
ter. Do not add this false excuse to the rest." 

Pleasant ! Lifinitely so for the peer^s tingling 
ears. .Dr. Ashton walked out of the chapel, and 
Val stood for a few moments where he was, look- 
ing up and down in the dim light. It might be 
that in his confusion of mind he was deliberating 
what his course should be ; but thought and com- 
mon-sense came to him, and he knew he could 
not desert Lady Maude, having brought matters 
so far. 

" Proceed," he said to the young clergyman, 
stalking back to the altar. " Get— it — over 
quickly." 
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Mr. Can* unfolded his arms and approached 
the ear]. He was the only one who had caught 
the expression of the bride's face when Lord Har- 
tledon dropped her arm. It spoke of bitter ma- 
lice ; it spoke, now that he had returned to her, 
of an evil triumph ; and it occurred to Thomas 
Carr to think that he should not like a wife of 
his to be seen with that expression on her bridal 
face. 

'^ Lord Hartledon, you must excuse me if I 
do not remain to countenance this wedding," he 
said in a low but distinct tone. " Before hearing 
what I have heard from that good man, I had 
hesitated about it; but I was lost in surprise: 
fare you well. I shall have left by the time you 
quit the chapel." 

He held out his hand, and Val mechanically 
shook it The retreating steps of Mr. Carr, fol- 
lowing in the wake of Dr. Ashton, were heard, as 
Lord Hartledon spoke again to the clergyman with 
irritable sharpness : 

" "WTiy don't you begin ?" 

And the Countess Dowager fimned herself com- 
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placently, and neither she nor Maude cared for the 
absence of a groomsman. But Maude was not 
quite] hardened yet ; the shame of her situation 
was tinging her eyelids. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE STRANGER. 

Lord Hartledon was leading his bride through 
the chapel at the conclusion of the ceremony, when 
his attention was caught by something outside one 
of the windows. At first he thought it was a black 
cat curled up there in some impossible fashion, but 
scon saw it was the black hair of a human face. 
And that face he discovered to be Mr. Pike's, peer- 
ing earnestly in. 

" Hedges, drive that man away. How dare 
he intrude himself in this manner ? How has he 
got up to the window ?" 

For these windows were high beyond the ordi- 
nary height of man. Hedges went out, a sharp 
reprimand on his tongue, and found that Mr. Pike 
had been at the trouble of carrying a heap of stones 
from a distance and piling them up to stand upon. 
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^^ Well, you must have a curiosity !" lie ex- 
claimed in his surprise. " Just put those stones 
back in their places, and take yourself away." 

" You are right," said the man. " I have a 
curiosity in all that concerns the new lord. But 
I'm going away now." 

He leaped down as he spoke, and began to 
replace tiie stones. Hedges went in again. 

The carriage, waiting to convey them away, 
was already at the door, the impatient horses paw- 
ing the groimd. Maude changed her dress with 
all speed ; and in driving down the road by star- 
light they overtook Thomas Carr, carrying his own 
portmanteau. Lord Hartledon let down the win- 
dow impulsively, as if he would have spoken, but 
seemed to recollect himself, and drew it up again. 

" What is it?" asked Maude. 

" Mr. Carr." 

It was the first word he had spoken to her 
since the ceremony. His silence had frightened 
her : what if he should resent on her the cruel 
words spoken by Dr. Ashton ? Sick, trembling, 
her beautiful &x;e humble and tearful enough now, 
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she bent it on his shoulder in a burst of bitter 
tears. 

"0 Percival, Percivall surely you are not 
going to punish me for what has passed ?" 

A moment's struggle with himself, and he 
turned and took both her hands in his. 

" It may be that neither of us is free from 
blame, Maude, in regard to the past. All we can 
now do, as it seems to me, is to forget it together, 
and make the best of the ftiture." 

" And you will forget Anne Ashton ?'* she 
whispered. 

" Of course I shall forget her. I ask nothing 
better than to forget her from this moment I 
have made you mj wife, Maude ; and I will try to 
make your happiness." 

He lifted her face and kissed it. Maude, in 
some restlessness, as it seemed, withdrew to her 
own side of the carriage, and cried softly ; and 
Lord Hartledon let down the glass again to look 
back after Thomas Carr and his portmanteau in 
the starlight. 

The only perfectly satisfied person was the 
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Countess Dowager. All the little annoying hin- 
drances went for nothing, now that the desired 
end was accomplished, and she was in high feather 
when she bid adieu to the amiable young clergy- 
man, who had to depart that night for his curacy, 
ten miles away, to be in readiness for the mor- 
row's services. 

" If you please, my lady. Captain Kirton hns 
been asking for you once or twice," said Hedges, 
entering the Dowager's private sitting-room. 

" Then Captain Kirton must ask," retorted 
the Dowager, who was sitting down to her letters, 
which she had left unopened since their arrival in 
the morning, in her anxiety for other interests. 
" Hedges, I should like some supper : I had but 
a scrambling sort of dinner. You can bring it me 
up here. Something nice, mind ; and a bottle of 
champagne." 

Hedges withdrew with the order, and Lady 
Kirton applied herself to her letters. The first 
she opened was from the daughter who had 
married the French Count. It told a pitiftd tale 
of distress, and humbly craved to be permitted 
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to come over on a fortnight's visit, she and her 
two sickly children, "for a little change." 

" I daresay !" emphaticaQy ejax5ulated the Dow- 
ager. "What next? No, thank you, my lady; 
Now that I have at last got a firm footing in 
this house as my right — as that blessed parson 
said — I am not going to risk it by filling it with 
every bothering child I possess. Bob walks, as 
soon as his leg's well. Halloa ! what's this ?" 

She had come upon a concluding line as she 
was returning the letter to the envelope. " P.S. 
If I don't hear from you very decisively to the 
contrary, I shall come, and trust to your good 
nature to forgive it. I want to see Bob." 

" 0, that's it, is it?" said the Dowager. " She 
means to come whether I will or no. That girl 
always had the deuce's own impudence." 

Drawing a sheet of paper out of her desk, she 
wrote a few rapid lines. 

"Dear Jane, — For mercy^s sake keep those 
poor children and yourself away ! We have had an 
aweful infectious fever rageing in the place, which 

VOL. n. I 
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it was thought to be curedy but it's on the break 
out again — several deaths^ Hartledon and Maude 
{married of course) have gone out of itB reach 
and I'm thinking of it if BoVs leg which is letter 
permits, You'd not like I daresay to see the chil- 
dren in a coffin apiece and yourself in a third^ as 
might be the end, SmalUpox is raging at Gar^ 
cheater a neigbourmg town, that vnll be awful 
if it gets to iL8 and I hear it's on the road and 
with kind love believe me your affectionate 

Mother. 
P.S. I am sorry for what you tell me about 
Vgo and the state of affairs chey vous. But you 
know you would marry him so there's nobody to 
blame. Ah I Maude has gone by my advice and 
done as / said and the consequence is she^s a 
Brittish peeress for life and got a handsome young 
husband without a ttrill of his own." 

The Countess Dowager was not very adroit at 
spelling and composition, whether French or Eng- 
lish, as you observe. She made an end of her 
correspondence, and sat down to the delicious 
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little supper, alone; as she best liked to enjoy 
these treats. The champagne was excellent, and 
she poured out a full tumbler of.it at once, by 
way of wishing good luck to Maude's trium- 
phant wedding. 

^^And it is a triumph I" she said, smacking 
lier lips; " and I hope it will bring Jane and the 
rest to a sense of their folly." 

A triumph ? If you could but have looked into 
the future, Lady Barton 1 A triumph I 

The above was not the only letter written that • 
evening. At the hotel where Lord and Lady 
Hartledon halted for the night, when she had 
retired under convoy of her maid, then Val's re- 
morse, restrained before, broke out. He paced 
the room in a sort of mad restlessness; in the 
midst of which he suddenly sat down to a table 
on which lay paper, pens, and ink, and poured 
forth hasty sentences in his mind's wretched tu- 
mult. 

" My dear Mrs. Ashton, — I cannot address 
you in any more formal words, although you will 
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have cause to fling down the letter at my pre- 
suming to use these now — for dear, most dear 
you will over be to me. 

" What can I say? Why do I write to you? 
— indeed to the latter question I can only answer 
I do not know, save that some instinct of good 
feeling, not utterly dead within me, is urging 
to it. 

" Will you let me for the moment throw con- 
ventionality aside; will you for that brief space 
of time forget our identity, and let me speak 
truly and freely to you, as one might speak who 
has passed the confines of this world ? 

" When a man behaves to a woman as I, to 
my eternal shame, have this day behaved to Anne, 
it is, I think, a common custom to regard the 
false man as having achieved a sort of triumph ; 
to attribute somewhat of humiliation to the other. 

"Dear Mrs. Ashton, I cannot sleep until I 
have said to you that in my case the very con- 
trary is the feet. A more abject, humiliated man 
than I stand at this hour in my own eyes never 
' yet took his sins upon his soul : even you might 
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be appeased if you could look into mine and see 
its sense of degradation. 

" That my punishment is already come home 
to me is only just ; that I shall have to conceal it 
from all the world, including my wife, will not 
lessen its sting. 

^^I have this jevening married Lady Maude 
Kirton. I might tell you of unfair play brought 
to bear upon me, of a positive assurance, ap- 
parently well grounded, that Anne had entered 
into an engagement to wed another, could I 
admit that these facts were any e;scuse for me. 
They were not: my own yielding folly alone is 
to blame, and I shall take shame to myself for it 
for ever. 

" I write this to you as I might have written 
it to my own mother, were she living; not as 
an expiation ; only to .tell of my pain ; that I 
am not utterly hardened ; that I would sue on 
my knees for pardon, were it not shut out from 
me by my own act. When you shall have torn 
it in pieces, you will, I trust, forget the writer. 

" God bless you, dear Mrs. AshtonI God 
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bless and comfort another who is dear to you I 
— and believe me with true remorse your once 
attached friend, 

" Hartledon." 

It was a curious letter to write ; but men of 
Lord Hartledon's sensitive temperament in regard 
to other's feelings, often do strange things; things 
that the world at large would stare at, in their 
inability to understand. The remorse might not 
have come home to him quite so soon as this, 
his wedding-day, but for the inopportune ap- 
pearance of Dr. Ashton in the chapel, speaking 
those words that told home so forcibly. Such 
reproach on these tender-conscienced men in- 
flicts a torture that burns into the heart like 
living fire. 

He sealed the letter with his coronet, address- 
ing it to Cannes ; called a waiter, late as it was, 
and desired him to go out and post it. And 
then he walked about the room, reflecting on the 
curse of his life — ^his besetting sin — irresolution. 

It seemed almost an anomaly for him to make 
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resolves; but he did make one then; that he 
would, by the good help of Heaven, be a man 
from henceforth, however it might crucify his 
sensitive feelings. And for the future, the obli- 
gation he had that day taken upon himself, he 
determined to fulfil it to his uttermost in all 
honour and love ; to cherish his wife as he would 
have cherished Anne Ashton. For the past — 
but Lord Hartledon rose up now with a start 
There was one item of tliat past he dared not 
glance back at, which did not, however, relate to 
Miss Ashton : and it appeared inclined to thrust 
itself prominently forward on this night. 

Could Lord Hartledon have borrowed some- 
what of the easy indifierence of the Countess 
Dowager, he had been a happier man. That 
lady would have made a female Nero, enjoying 
herself while Bome was burning. She remained 
on in her snug quarters at Hartledon, and lived 
on the clover of the land. 

One evening, rather more than a week after 
the marriage. Hedges had been on an errand 
to Cable, and was hastening home. In the lonely 
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part of the road near Hartledon, upon turning 
a sharp corner, he came upon Mirrable, who 
was standing talking to Pike, very much to the 
butler's surprise. Pike walked away at once: 
and the butler spoke. 

"He is not an acquaintance of yours, that 
man, is he, Mrs. Mirrable?" 

" Indeed, no," she answered, tossing her 
head. " It was like his impudence to stop me. 
Rather flurried me too," she continued: and in- 
deed Hedges noticed that she did seem flurried. 

" What did he stop you for ? To beg ?" 

" Not thai Tve never heard that he does 
beg. He accosted me with a cool question as to 
when his lordship was coming back to Hartledon. 
I answered that it could not be any business of 
his : and then you came up." 

" He is uncommon curious as to my lord. 
I can't make it out I've seen him prowling 
about the grounds : and the night of the marriage 
he was mounted up at the chapel-window. Lord 
Hartledon saw him, too. I should like to know 
what he wants." 
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" By a half word he let drop, I fancy he 
has got a crotchet in his head that his lordship 
will find him some work when he comes home. 
But I must go on my way," added Mirrable. 
Mrs. Gum's not well, and I sent word I'd look 
in for half-an-hour this evening." 

Hedges had to go on his way also, for it was 
close upon the Countess Dowager's dinner-hour, 
on which ceremony he must attend. Putting 
his best foot forward, he walked at more than 
an ordinary pace, and overtook a gentleman 
almost at the very door of Hartledon. The 
stranger was approaching the firont entrance, 
Hedges was wheeling off to the back ; but the 
former turned round and spoke. He was a tall, 
broad-shouldered, gray -haired man, with high 
cheek-bones. Hedges took him for a clergyman 
from his attire ; black, with a white neckcloth. 

" This is Hartledon House, I believe," he 
said, speaking with a Scotch accent. 

" Yes, sir." 

" Do you belong to it?" 

" I am Lord Hartledon's butler." 
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" Is Lord Hartledon at home ?'* 

*^ No, sir. He is in France." 

" I read a notice of his marriage in the 
public papers,'* ccmtinued the stranger, whose 
eyes were fixed on Hedges. '' I suppose it was 
a correct one ?" 

" My lord was married the week before last : 
about ten or eleven days ago." 

" Ay ; April the fourteenth, the paper said. 
She is one of the Kirton family. When do you 
expect him home ?" 

" I don*t know at all, sir. I've not heard 
any thing about it." 

" He is in France, you say. Paris, I sup- 
pose. Can you furnish me with his address ?" 

Up to this point the colloquy had proceeded 
smoothly, with readiness on both sides : but it 
suddenly flashed into the mind of Hedges that 
the stranger's manner was somewhat mysterious, 
though in what the mystery lay he could not 
have defined. The communicative man, true to 
the interests of his master, became cautious at 
once: he supposed some of the earl's worries. 
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contracted when he was Mr. Elster, were re- 
turning upon him. 

" I cannot give his address, sir. And for 
the matter of that, it might not be of use if I 
could : Lord and Lady Hartledon did not intend 
remaining any length of time in one place." 

The stranger had dug the point of his um- 
brella into the level greensward that botmd the 
gravel, and swayed the handle about with his 
hand, pausing in thought. 

" I have come a long way to see Lord Hartle- 
don," he observed. " It might be less trouble 
and cost for me to go on to Paris and see him, 
than to start back for home, and come here again 
when he returns to England. Are you sure you 
can't give me his address ?" 

" I'm very sorry I can't, sir," answered Hedges, 
with additional civility, that the other might not 
suspect his caution. " There was a talk of their 
going on to Switzerland," continued he, improvis- 
ing the journey, " and so coming back through 
Germany; and there was a talk of their making 
Italy before the heat came on, and stopping there. 
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Any way, sir, I daresay they are already off from 
Paris." 

The stranger regarded Hedges attentively, ra- 
ther to the discomfiture of that ftmctionary, who 
thought he was doubted. He then asked a great 
many questions, some about Lord Hartledon's per- 
sonal habits, some about Lady Maude : the butler 
answered them freely or cautiously, as he thought 
he might, feeling inclined all the while to chase 
the intruder off the premises. Presently he turned 
his attention on the house. 

"A fine old place, this, Mr. Butler." 

" Yes, sir." 

^^ I suppose I could look over it, if I wished?" 

Hedges hesitated. He was privately asking 
himself whether the law would allow the stranger, 
if he had come after any debt of Lord Hartledon's, 
to reftise to go out of the house, once he got in it 

" J could ask Lady Kirton, sir, if you particu- 
larly wished it." 

^^ Lady Kirton? You have some one in the 
house, then I" 

" The Dowager Lady Kirton's here, sir. One 
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of her sons also — Captain Barton ; but he is con- 
fined to his room." 

" Then I'd rather not go in," said the stranger 
quickly. " I'm very disappointed to have come 
all this way and not to find Lord Hartledon." 

" Can I forward any letter for you, sir ? If 
you'd like to intrust one to me, I'll send it as 
soon as we know of any certain address." 

" No — ^no, I think not," said the stranger mu- 
singly. " There might be danger," he muttered 
to himself, but Hedges caught the words. 

He stood swaying the umbrella-handle about 
for the fiill space of two minutes, looking down at 
it, as if that would assist his decision. Then he 
looked at Hedges. 

" My business with Lord Hartledon is quite 
private, and I'd rather not write. I'll wait until 
he is back in England ; and see him then." 

"What name, sir?" asked Hedges, as the 
stranger turned away. 

" I would prefer not to leave my name," was 
the candid answer. " Good evening." 

He walked briskly down the avenue, and 
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Hedges stood looking after him, slightly puzzled 
in his mind. 

" I don't believe it's a creditor; that I don't. 
He looks like a clergyman to me. But it's some 
trouble though, if it's not debt. ^ Danger' was 
the word : ' there might be danger.' .Danger in 
writing, he meant. Any way, I'm glad he didn't 
go in to that ferreting old Dowager. And, what- 
ever it may be, his lordship's able to pay it now." 



CHAPTER VI. 

MADAM SHOWS A WILL. 

Some few weeks went by. On a fine June morn- 
ing the Earl of Hartledon and his Countess were 
breakfasting at their hotel in the Rue Rivoli. She 
was listlessly playing with her cup ; he was glanc- 
ing over Gralignani's as he eat. 

'' Maude," he suddenly exclaimed, looking at 
his wife, " the fountains are to play on Sunday at 
Versailles. Will you go to see them ?" 

" I am tired of sight-seeing, and tired of Paris 
too," was Lady Hartledon's answer, spoken with 
apathy. 

" Are you?" he returned with animation, as if 
not sorry to hear the avowal. " Then we won't 
stay in Paris any longer. When shall we leave ?** 

"Are the letters not late this morning?" she 
asked, allowing the question to pass. 
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Lord Hartledon glanced at the timepiece. 
** Very late : and we are late also. Are you ex- 
pecting any in particular ?" 

" I don't know. This chocolate is cold." 

" That is easily remedied," said the earl, rising 
to ring the bell. " They can bring some fresh." 

'^ And keep us waiting for it half-an-hour !" 
she grumbled. 

" The hotel is crammed on every story, up to 
the mansarde," said the good-natured earl, who 
was easily pleased, and rather tolerant of neglect 
in French hotels. " Is not that the right word, 
Maude ? You took me to task yesterday for say- 
ing garret. The servants are run off their legs." 

" Then the hotel should keep more servants. 
I am quite sick of having to ring twice. A week 
ago I wished I was out of the place." 

" My dear Maude, why did you not say so ? 
If you'd like to go on at once to Germany — " 

" Des lettres, et la gazette, monsieur," inter- 
rupted a waiter, entering with two letters and the 
Times. 

" One for you, Maude," said the earl, handing 
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a letter to his wife. " Don't go," he continued to 
the waiter ; "we want some more chocolate ; this 
is cold. Tell him in French, Maude." 

But Lady Hartledon did not hear; or if she 
heard, did not heed : she wa^ absorbed in tlie con- 
tents of her letter. 

" Ici," said the earl, pushing the chocolate-pot 
towards the man, and calling up the best French 
he could command, " encore du chocolat. Toute 
froide, this. Et puis depSchez vous, gargon ; il est 
tarde, et nous avons besoin de sortir." 

The man was accustomed to the French of 
Englishmen, and withdrew without mo\ang a 
muscle of his face. But ' Lady Hartledon's ears 
had been set on edge. 

'' DmCt attempt French again, Val. They'H 
understand you if you speak in EngKsh." 

" Did I make any mistake?" said the good- 
hiunoured earl. " I could speak French once ; 
but I'm out of practice. It's the genders bother 



one." 



"Fine French it must have been!" thought; 
her ladyship. " Who is your letter from ?" 
VOL. u. K 
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^^My bankers, I think. About Germany, 
Maude — ^would you like to go there ?" 

" Yes. Later. After we have been to Lon- 
don." 

" To London 1" repeated the earl in surprise. 

"We will go to London at once, Percival; 
stop there for the rest of the season, and then — ^" 

" Mj dear," he interrupted, his face overcast, 
*^the season is nearly over. It will be of no use 
to go there now." 

" Plenty of use. We shall have six weeks 
of it, good. Don't look cross, Val ; for I have 
set my heart upon it." 

" But have you considered the difficulties ? 
In the first place, we have no house in town ; in 
the second — " 

" yes we have : a very good house." 

The earl paused, and looked at her ; he thought 
«he was joking. " Where is it ?" asked he, in 
A merry tone ; " over the Marble Arch ?" 

" It 18 in Piccadilly," she coolly replied. '' Do 
you remember, some days ago, I read you an 
advertisement of a house that was to be let there 
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for the remainder of the season, and remarked 
that it would suit ns?" 

" That it might suit us, had we wanted one,'* 
put in Val. 

" I wrote off at once to mamma, and hegged 
her to see after it and engage it for us,'' continued 
the countess, disregarding her husband's amend- 
ment. ^^ She now tells me she has done so, and 
•ordered servants up from Ebrtledon. By the 
time fliis letter reaches me, she says, it wiU be 
in readiness." 

The earl, in his astonishment, could scarcely 
find words for answer. " You wrote — ^yourself — 
«nd ordered the house to be taken ?" 

" Yes. You are hard of belief, Val." 

" Then I think it was your duiy to have first 
•consulted me. Lady Maude," he said, feeling 
deeply mortified. 

" Thank you," laughed the countess. " I have 
not been Lady Maude this two months." 

" I beg your pardon. Lady Hartledon." 

" Now don't pretend to be offended, VaL I 
have only saved you trouble." 
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" Maude," he said, rallyinfij his good humour, 
** it was not right. Let us — ^for heaven's sake, let 
us begin as we mean to go on : our interests must 
be one^ not separate. Why did you not tell me 
you wished to return to London, and allow me 
to see after an abode for us? It would have 
been the proper way." 

" Well, the truth is, Val, I saw you did not 
want to go ; you kept holding back from it ; and 
Tm sure if I had spoken, you'd have shilly-shallied 
over it until the season was over. Every body 
I know is in London now." 

The waiter entered with the hot chocolate, and 
retired again. Lord Hartledon was standing at 
tlie window then. His wife went up to him, and 
stole her hand within his arm. 

" Pm sorry if I have offended you, Val. It's 
no such great matter to have done." 

" I think it was, Maude. However — don't act 
for yourself in future ; let me know your wishes. 
I do not think you have expressed a wish, or half 
a wish, since our marriage, but I have felt a plea- 
sure in gratifying it." 
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" You good old fellow I But I am given to 
liave a will of my own, and to act independently. 
I'm like mamma for that. Yal dear, let us start 
for home to-morrow: and have you any orders 
for the servants? I can transmit them through 
mamma." 

" I have no orders. This is your expedition, 
Maude, not mine ; and, I assure you, I feel like 
a man in utter darkness in regard to it. Allow 
me to see your mother's letter." 

Lady Hartledon had put the letter safely in 
her pocket. 

" rd rather not, Percival : it contains a few 
quite private words to myself, and mamma has 
always an objection to her letters being shown, 
m read you the needful particulars. You must 
let me have some money to-day." 

" How much?" asked the earl, from between 
his compressed lips. 

" Plenty and plenty. I owe for lots of milli- 
nery and things. And, Yal, 111 go to Yersailles 
£his afternoon, if you like. I want to see some 

# 

of the rooms again." 
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" Very well," he answered. 

She poured out some chocolate, drank it 
fitandmg, and quitted the room, leaving the earl 
in a disheartening reverie. That the Countess 
of Hartledon and Lady Maude Kirton were very 
dissimilar, he had found reason to know already ; 
the one had been all disinterested gentleness and 
cMd-like suavity, the other waa positiye, extrava- 
gant, and self-willed ; the one had made a show 
of loving him beyond every thing in life, the 
other was making very litde show of loving him 
at all, or of concealing her real indifference. Lord 
Hartledon was not the only husband who has been 
disagreeably astonished by a like metamorphosis. 

The following was the letter of the Countess 
Dowager : 

" Darling Maude ^ — ^I have secured the Jwuse 
you write about and send by this post for Hedges 
and a few of the rest from Hartledon^ It won't 
accommodate a large establishment I can tell 
you and you'll be disappointed when you come 
over to take posession which you can do when 
you cIwosBy Val was a fool for letting his town 
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house in the spring but of course we know hie 
is one and must put up with it, Whatever you 
doj don't consult him about any earthly thing take 
your own way^ he never did have much of a will 
and you must let him have none for the ftiture, 
TouVe got a splendid clvance can spend what 
you like and rule in society and he'll subside into 
a tame spanniel* 

" Maude if you are such an idiot I'll shake 
you. Find you've made a dredfal mistake? — 
can't bear your husband ? — keep thinking always of 
Edward 1 A child mi^t writp such utter rubish 
but not you, what does it matter whether one's 
husband is liked or disliked^ provided he gives one 
position and wealth f «Go to Amiens and stop with 
Jcme for a week and see her plight and then 
grumble at your own, you are an idiot. 

" I'm quite glad about your taking this town- 
house, and shall enter into posession myself as 
soon as the servants are up, and await you. BoVs 
quite well and joins to-day and of course gives 
«p his lodgings, which have been wretchedly con- 
fined and uncomfortable and wha*e I should have 
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gone to but for this move of yours I don't know. 
Mind you bring me over a Parisian bonnet or two 
;and some articles of that sorty I'm nearly in ragsj 
IGirton's as undutiful as he can be tut it's that 
wife of his. — Your affectionate moHier, 

■ " a KiKTOK." 

The letter will give you some guide to what 
Tiad been the policy of Maude Hartledon since her 
onan^iage. She did find she had made a mistake. 
-She cared no more for her husband now than she 
had cared for him before ; and it was a positive 
fact that she despised him for walking so tamely 
into the snare, laid for him by herself a,nd her 
mother. Nevertheless she triumphed; he had 
made hor a peeress, and she did care for that ; she 
cared also for the broad lands of Hartledon. That 
she was unwise in assuming her own will so 
promptly, with little regard to the consulting of 
jhis, she might yet find. 

At Versailles that day — to which place they 
went in accordance with Maude's wish — there oc- 
curred a rencontre, if you will pardon the French 
term, which Lord Hartledon would willingly have 
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gone to the very end of the earth to avoid. It 
happened to be rather ftdl for Versailles; many 
of the visitors in Paris apparently having taken it 
into their minds to come ; indeed, Maude's wish to 
go was induced by the fact that some of her ac- 
quaintance in the gay capital were going also. 

You perhaps may remember a very small room 
in the galleries, exceedingly small as compared 
with the rest, chiefly hung with English portraits. 
They were stowed into this, amidst the little crowd 
that filled it, when Lord Hartledon became aware 
that his wife had encountered some long -lost 
friend. There was much greeting and shakmg of 
liands. He caught tlie name — Kattle ; and being 
a somewhat pecuUar name, he recognised it for 
that of the lady who had been sojourning at 
Cannes, and had sent the news of Miss Ashton's 
supposed engagement to the Countess Dowager. 
Here was the usual babble on both sides — ^where 
each was staying, had been staying, would be 
staying ; and then Lord Hartledon heard the fol- 
lowing words from Mrs. Kattle. He was not close, 
but within ear-shot : 
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^^ How strange that I should have met you t 
I have met you, the Fords, and the Ashtons here^ 
and I did not know that any of you were in Paris^ 
It^s true I only arrived yesterday. Such a long 
illness, my dear, as I've had at Turin I'* 

"The Ashtons!" involuntarily repeated Maude. 
^* Are ihey here ? — ^here, in the chateau T* And it 
instantly occurred to her how she should like to 
meet them, and display her triumph; she the 
bride, Anne the rejected one. If ever a spark of 
feeling for her husband arose within Maude's 
heart, it was when she thought of Anne Ashton. 
She was bitterly jealous of her still, 

**Tes, here; I saw them not three minutes 
ago. They are only now on their road home from 
Cannes. Fancy their making so long a stay I" 

" You wrote mamma word that Miss Ashton 
was about to marry some Colonel Bamaby.'* 

Mrs. Klatde laughed. It is possible that writ- 
ten news might have been asked for by the Coun- 
tess Dowager. 

" Well, my dear, and so I did ; but it turned 
out to be a mistake. He did admire her ; there 
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was no mistake about that ; and I daresay she 
might have had him if she Uked. How's your 
brother and his poor leg ?" 

" 0, he is well," answered Maude. " Au 
revoir ; I can't stand this crush any longer.'* 

It was really a crush just then in the room ; 
and though Maude escaped from it dexterously, 
Lord Hartledon did not. He was wedged in be- 
hind some stout women, and had the pleasure of 
hearing another word or two from Mrs. Katde. 

" Who was that?" asked a lady, who appeared 
to be her companion. 

" Lady Maude Kirton — ihat was, you know. 
She has just married the Earl of Hartledon. He 
was only the younger brother until a few months 
back, but the elder one got drowned in some inex- 
plicable manner on his own estate, and this one 
came into the title. The old Dowager set on at 
once and angled for him, and they succeeded in 
hooking him. She used to write me word how it 
progressed." 

" She is very beautiftd." 

"Very." 



y 
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Lord Hartledon made his escape, and found 
his wife looking round for him. She was struck 
by the aspect of his face. 

"AreyouiD, Percivair 

" 111 ? No. But I don't care how soon we 
get out of these rooms. I can't think what brings 
so many people in them to-day." 

" He has heard that sli^a here, and would like 
to avoid her," thought Maude, as she took the arm 
he held out. " The large rooms are empty enough, 
I'm sure," she remarked. " Shall we have time 
to go to the Trianon ?" 

"If you like. Yes." 

He began to hurry her through the rooms. 
Maude, however, was in no mood to be hurried, but 
stopped here and stopped there. All at once they 
met a large party of friends ; those whom she had 
originally expected to meet Quitting her hus- 
band's arm, she became lost in their midst. 

There was no help for it ; and Lord Hartledon, 
resigning himself to tlie detention as he best might, 
took up liis standing before the pictures and stared 
at them, his back to the room. He saw a great 
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deal to interest him, in spite of his rather tumul- 
tuous state of mind, and remained there until he 
found himself surrounded by other spectators. 
Turning hastily with a view of escaping, he trod 
upon a lady's dress. She looked up at his word 
of apology, and they stood face to face — ^himself 
and Miss Ashton ! 

That both utterly lost their presence of mind 
would have been conclusive to the spectators, had 
any regarded them; but none did. They were 
strangers amidst the crowd. For the space of a 
moment each gazed on the other, spell-bound. 
Lord Hartledon's honest blue eyes were riveted 
on her face with a strangely yearning expression 
of beseeching repentance — ^her sweet face, which 
had turned as white as ashes. He wore mourning 
still for his brother. He was the most distin- 
guished-looking man in the chateau that day. 
Anne was in a trailing lilac silk, with a white 
gossamer bonnet. That the heart of each went 
out to the other, as it had perhaps never gone out 
before, it may be no sin to say. Sin or not sin, it 
was the truth. The real value of a thing, as you 
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know, IS never felt until it is lost. For two 
months each had been dutifiillj striving to forget 
the other for good and aye, and believed they were 
succeeding ; and now this first accidental meeting 
roused up the past in all its fever of passion. 

No more conscious of what he did than if he 
had been in a dream, Lord Hartledon held out 
his hand ; and she, quite as unconscious, an^ 
swered mechanically, and met it with hers. 
What confiised words of matter-of-fkct greeting 
went forth from his lips, he never knew; she 
as little : but this state of mazed feeling lasted 
but a minute ; recollection came to both, and she 
strove to withdraw her hand and to retreat. 

" God bless you, Anne 1" was all he whis- 
pered, his fervent words marred by iheir tone of 
pain ; and he wrung her hand as he released it 

Turning away, he caught the eyes of his wife 
riveted on them; she had evidently seen the 
meeting,, and her colour was high. Lord Hartle- 
don walked straight into the next room, and 
Maude went up to Anne. 

^* How do you do. Miss Ashton ? I am so 
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glad to meet you ; I have just heard you were here 
from Mrs. Katile. You have beeu speaking to 
my husband." 

Anne bowed ; she did not lose her presence of 
mind at this encounter. A few civil words of 
reply, given with courteous digniiy, and she 
moved away with a bright flush on her cheeky 
towards Dr. and Mrs. Ashton, who were standing 
arm in arm in enraptured gaze before a remote 
picture, cognisant of nothing else. 

^' How thin she looks I" exclaimed Maude, as 
she rejoined her husband, and took his arm* 
"Who looks thm?" 

" Miss Ashton. I wonder she did not fling 
your hand away, Yal; instead of putting her 
own into it I" 

" Do you wish to see this Trianon ? We shall 
be very late." 

" Yes, I do wish to see it. But you need not 
«peak in that cross tone : it was not my jEsiult we 
met her." 

He answered never a syllable. His lips were 
compressed to pain, and there was a spot of hectic 
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on liis fiice; but he would not be drawn into' 
reproaching his wife by so much as a word, for 
the sort of taste she was displaying. The manner 
in which he had treated Miss Ashton and her 
family wks ever in his mind, more or less, in all 
its bitter disgrace; it may be said that he took 
almost an exaggerated view of it, as these men of 
tender feelings are apt to do, when conscious of 
liaving inflicted a wrong. The worst part of it 
to Val was, that there could be no reparation. 

The following day Lord Hartledon and his 
wife took their departure from Paris ; and if any 
thing could have imparted especial gratification to 
the earl, on his arriving in London at the house 
liired for hiln, it was to find that his wife^s 
mother was not in it. Val had come home 
against his will ; he had not wished to be in 
London that season ; he would have preferred to 
bury himself and his haunting sense of shame on 
the tolerant Continent; and he certainly had not 
wished his wife to make her debut, as Countess of 
Hartledon, in a poor little hired house. When he 
let Ills own, nothing could have been fuither from 
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his thoughts than marriage. As to this house — 
Lady Kirton had told her daughter she would be 
disappointed in it; but when Maude saw its di- 
mensions, its poor entrance, its inferior style alto- 
gether, she pulled a face of dismay. " And 
after that glowing advertisement I" she resent- 
fully breathed. It was one of those small houses 
feeing the Green Park. 

Hedges came forward with an apology from 
the Countess Dowager. An apology for not in- 
vading their house and inflicting her presence 
upon them uninvited! A telegraphic despatch 
from her son. Lord Kirton, had summoned her to 
L-eland on the previous day, Hedges said; and 
Lord Hartledon's face grew bright as he heard it. 

"What was amiss. Hedges?" inquired his 
mistress : " Tm sure my brother would not tele- 
graph unless it was something." 

" The despatch didn't say, my lady. It was 
just a few words, asking her ladyship to go off by 
the first train, but giving no clue to the reason." 

" I wonder she went, then," observed the earl 
to his wife, as they looked into the different 

VOL. n. L 
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rooms. But Maude did not wonder : she knew 
how anxious her mother was to be on good terms 
with her eldest son, fiH)m whom she got supplies 
occasionally. Sather would she quarrel with the 
whole world than with him. 

^^ I think it is a good thing she has gone, 
Maude," said the earl. " There certainly would 
not have been room for her and for us in this 
house." 

^* And so do I," answered Maude, turning her- 
self about in her bed-chamber. " K mamma 
fancies she's going to tie herself upon us for good^ 
she'll be mistaken," continued the countess in an 
open spirit of candour. " She and I might get 
to quarrelling, perhaps ; for I know she'd be for 
trying to control me. Val, what are we to do 
in this small house ?" 

" The best we can. We have made the bar- 
gain, you know, and taken possession now." 

" You are laughing. I declare I think your 
are glad it has turned out what it is 1" 

" I am not sorry," avowed the earl. "You'll 
let me cater for you another time, Maude." 
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She put up her fisic© to be Mssed. ^' Don't be 
angry with me now. Say a word of welcome to 
me. It is oar coming home." 

" Angry !" he repeated, kissing her tenderly. 
** I have never shown anger to you yet, Maude. 
Never a woman had a more indtdgent husband 
than you shall have in me.*' 

" You don't say a loving one, Val !" 

*^ And a loving one also : if you will only 
let me be such." 

" Let you be ! What do you mean ?" 

" Love requires love in return. We shall be 
very happy, I am sure, Maude, if you so will it. 
Only let us pull together ; one mind between us, 
one interest. Here's your maid. I wonder whe- 
ther I have got a dressing-room." 

And thus they entered on the London season 
— ^what remained of it. The newspapers an- 
nounced the arrival of Lord and Lady Hartle- 
don, and her ladyship spelt it over with a glow 
of satisfaction. She might have retained peace 
longer, however, had that announcement not gone 
forth to the comers of the land. 
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Only let ns pull together I A very few days 
indeed sufSced to dissipate that illusion. Lady 
Hartledon plunged madly into all the gaieties of 
die nearly-exhausted season, as if her object were 
to make up for lost time ; Lord Ebrtledon never 
felt less inclined to plunge into any thing, unless 
it was into the waters of oblivion. He held back 
from some places, but she did not appear to care, 
going on her way in a very positive ofiF-hand 
manner, according to her own will, and paying 
not the slightest deference to his. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE stranger's VISIT. 

On a burning daj at ihe end of Juno the Earl of 
Hartledon was walking towards the Temple. He 
had not yet sought out his friend Thomas Carr : 
a sort of shamQ held him back ; but he was on his 
way to do so now. 

Turning down Essex Street and so to the lefty 
he traversed the courts and windings, and mounted, 
the stairs to the barrister's rooms. Many a merry 
hour had he passed in those three small rooms^ 
dignified with the name of" Mr. Carr's chambers,'* 
but which were in fact also Mr. Carr's dwelling- 
place, — and some sad ones. 

The earl knocked on the outer door with his 
stick, — a somewhat feint, doubtftd knock; not with 
the free hand of a bold nobleman who is at ease 
with himself and the world. For one thing, he» 
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was uncertain as to the reception lie should meet 
with. 

Mr. Carr came to the door himself; his clerk 
was out When he saw who was his visitor he 
stood in comic surprise* The earl stepped in^ 
extending his hand ; and it was heartily taken. 

" You are not ofiFended with me, then, Carr?" 

" Nay," said Mr. Carr, " I have no cause to 
be offended. Your sin was not against me." 

" Halt, Carr; that's a strong word, * sin.' " 

" It is spoken," was the answer ; ^' but I need 
not speak it again. I don't intend to take up the 
quarrel against you.- I was not, I repeat, the in- 
jured party." 

" Yet you took yourself off in dudgeon, as 
though you were, leaving me without a grooms- 
man." 

"I would not remain to witness a mar- 
riage that — ^that you ought not to have entered 
upon." 

"Well, it's done and over,^and need not be 
brought up again," returned the earl, with a shade 
of annoyance in his tone.. 
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" Certainly not. I have no wish or right to 
bring it up. How is Lady Haxiledon ?" 

" She is very well. And now what has kept 
you away, Carr ? We have been in London hard 
.upon a fortnight, and you've never been near. I 
thought you were taking up the quarrel." 

" I give you my word I did not know you had 
returned." 

"Not know it! Why, the newspapers took 
.and put it in, and called it ^ &shionable intelli- 
gence.' " 

" I didn't see it, then. I have more to do 
with my time than to look at tho fiishionable 
portion of the papers. Not being fashionable 
myself, it doesn't interest me." 

" Yes, it's a fortnight, about, since we came 
back to this hateful place," resumed the earl, his 
light tone subsiding into a serious one. '^ I am 
out of conceit of England just now ; I'd hx rather 
have gone to the Antipodes." 

"Then why did you come back to it?" in- 
quired the barrister in surprise. 

" My wife gave me no choice. She possesses 
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a will of her own. It is the customarj' thing, 
perhaps, for wives to do so." 

" Some do, and some don't," observed Thomas 
Carr, who never flattered at the expense of truth. 
*^ Are you going down to Hartledon?" 

"Hartledon!" retorted the earl with a per- 
ceptible shiver. '' In the mind I am in, Carr, I 
sliaU never visit Hardedon again; there are some 
in its viciniiy I'd rather not insult by my presence. 
Why do you bring up disagreeable subjects ?" 

" You will have to get over that fcehng," 
observed Mr. Carr, disregarding the hint, and 
taking out his probing-knife. " And the sooner it 
is got over, the better for all parties. You cannot 
be an exile from your own place. Are they at 
Calne now ?" 

The earl nodded. 

"They were in Paris just before we left it, 
and there was an encounter at Versailles. I 
wished myself dead ; I declare I did. A day or 
two after we came to England, ihey came, and 
went straight on down to Calne. There — don't 
say any more." 
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" The longer you keep away from Hardedott, 
the greater effort it will cost you to get down to 
it; and — " 

" I'll not go to Hardedon," interrupted the 
earl m a kind of fury ; " neither perhaps would 
you, in my place." 

" Sir," cried Mr. Carr's clerk, bustling in and 
addressing his master, ^^you are waited for at the 
chambers of Serjeant Qtde. The consultation 
is on." 

Lord Hartledon rose. 

*^ I will not detain you, Carr; business must 
be attended to. Will you come and dine with us 
this evening? Only me and my wife. Here's 
where we are staying — Piccadilly. My own house 
is let, you know." 

"I have no engagement; I will come with 
pleasure," said Mr. Carr, taking the earl's card. 
"What hour?" 

"Ah, that's just what I can't tell you. Lady 
Hartledon orders dinner to suit her engagements, 
— any time between six and nine ! I never know. 
We are a fashionable couple, don't you see, Carr?" 
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added the earl, with a peculiar drawing-down of 
his refined lips. 

" Stay, though, Hartlodon ; I forgot. I have 
a business appointment for half-past eight. Per- 
haps I can put it oif." 

" Come up for six. You'll be all right then, 
whether or not." 

The earl left the Temple, and sauntered towards 
home. He had no engagement on hand — ^nothing 
to kill time. He and his wife were falling natur- 
ally into the way of— as he had just siyled it, 
cynically — ^fiishionable people. She went her way, 
and he went his. 

Many a cabman held up his hand or his whip ; 
but in the earl's present mood walking was agree- 
able to him : why should he go home at a canter, 
when he had nothing on earth to do there ? So 
he stared here and gazed there, and stopped to 
speak to this acquaintance, and walked a few steps 
with that, and went into his dub for ten minutes, 
and got homo some time. 

His wife's coroneted carriage — that coronet she 
had been so sick to gain — ^was at the door waiting 
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for her. She was bound on an expedition to 
Ohiswick: Lord Hartledon had declined it. He 
met her hastening to the carriage as he entered^ 
-and she was looking very cross. 

" How late you are going, Maude f" 

^' Yes, there has been a mistake," she said in 
a grumbling tone, turning in with him to a small 
back-room that they used as a break&st-parloor. 
■^^I have been waiting all this time for Lady 
Langton, and she, I find, has been waiting for 
me. I'm going to drive round and take her up. 
O, I have secured that opera-box, Val. An ex- 
travagant price, though, considering the little 
while that remains to us of the season." 

" What opera-box ?" 

" Didn't I tell you? It's one I heard of yes- 
terday. I was not going again to the wretched 
poking one they palmed you off wiAl, I did 
tell you that" 

*'It was the only one I could get, Maude; 
there was no other choice." 

" Yes, I know. Well, I have secured another 
now, and you must not talk about extravagance, 
please." 
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" Very well," said Val with a smile. " For 
what hour have you ordered dinner ?" 

" Nine o'clocL" 

"Nine o'doekl" he repeated; "that's awk- 
ward, — that's late." 

"How is it awkward? You may have to 
wait for me even then. It is impossible to say 
when wo shall get home from Chiswick. All the 
world will be there." 

" I have just asked Carr to dine with us, and 
told him to come at six. I don't fancy those 
hard-working men care to wait so long for their 
dinner. And he has an appointment for half-past 
eight o'clock." 

The colour came flushing into Lady Hartle- 
don's cheeks, an angry light into her eyes. 

" You have asked Carr to dinner ! How 
dared you ?" 

Val looked up in quiet amazement. 

" Dared 1" 

<< WeU— yes. Dared 1" 

" I do not understand you, Maude. I suppose 
I may exercise the right of inviting a friend \f> 
dinner." 
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^^ No ; not when it is objectionable to me. I 
dislike that man Carr ; and I will not receive him.'* 

" You can have no grounds for disliking him," 
returned the earl warmly. " He has been a good 
and true friend to me ever since I knew what 
fiiendship meant; and he is a good and true 



man." 



"Too much of a friend," sarcastically spoke 
the countess. " You don't need him now, and can 
drop him." 

" Maude," said the earl very quietly, " I have 
fancied several times lately that you are a little 
mistaking me. I am not to have a will of my 
own ; I am to bend in all things to yours ; you are 
to be mistress and master, I a nonentity : is it not 
80 ? This is a mistake. No woman ever had a 
better or more indtdgent husband than you shall 
find in me : but in all necessary things, where 
it is needful and expedient that I should exej-cise 
my own judgment, and act as master, I shall do 
it" 

She paused in very astonishment : the tone was 
so calmly decisive. 
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^^ Mj dear, let us have no more of this ; some* 
ihing must have vexed you to-day." 

*^We will have no more of it," she pas- 
sionately retorted; "and I'll have no more of 
your Thomas Carrs. It is not right that you 
should bring a man here who has deliberately in- 
sulted me. Be quiet, Lord Hartledon ; he has. 
What else was it but an insult — ^his going out of 
the chapel in the manner he did, when we were 
before the altar ? It was a plain, direct intimation 
that ho did not countenance the marriage. He 
would have preferred, I suppose, that you should 
make a lady of your country sweetheart, Anne 
Ashton." 

A hot flush rose on the earl's brow, but his 
tone was strangely temperate. " I have already 
warned you, Maude, that we shall do well to dis- 
card that name from our discussions, and if pos- 
sible from our thoughts ; it may prove better for 
both of us." 

" Better for you, perhaps : but you arc not 
going to exercise any control over my will, or 
speech, or action ; and so I tell you at once. I'm 
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quite old enough to be out of leading-strings, and 
I'll be mistress in my own house. You will do 
well to sfend a note to your amiable friend Carr ; 
it may save him a useless journey ; for at my table 
he shall not sit. Now you know, Val." 

She spoke impatiently, haugh%, and swept out 
to her carriage. Val did not follow to place her in ; 
he positively did not ; he left her to the servants. 
Never in his whole life perhaps had he felt so 
nettled, never so resolute : the once vacillating, 
easily-persuaded man, when face to face, was 
speedily finding the wiU he had only exercised 
behind people's backs. He rang the bell for 
Hedges. 

" Her ladyship has ordered dinner for nine 
o'clock," he said, when the butler appeared. 

" I believe so, my lord." 

" It will be inconvenient to me to wait so long 
to-day. I shall dine at seven. You can lay it in 
this room, leaving the dining-room for Lady 
Hartledon. Mr. Carr dines with me." 

So Hedges gave the necessary orders, and the 
earl's dinner was laid in the breakfast - room. 
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Thomas Carr came in, bringing wiit him the 
news that he had succeeded in putting off his 
appointment Lord Hartledon received him in 
ihe same room, fearing possibly the drawing-room 
might be invaded by his wife. She was just as 
likely to be home early from Chiswick as late. 

" We have got it to ourselves, Carr, and I am 
not sorry. There was no certainty about my wife's 
return, so I thought we'd dine alone." 

They enjoyed their dinner together much ; as 
they had enjoyed many a one in the earl's bache- 
lor's days. Thomas Carr — one of the quiet, good 
men in a fast world — was an admirable com- 
panion, full of intelligence and conversation. 
Hedges left them alone after the cloth was re- 
moved, but in a very few minutes returned ; his 
step rather more subdued than usual, as if he came 
upon some secret mission. 

' "Here's that stranger come again, sir," he 
began, in a low tone ; and it may as well be re- 
marked that in moments of forgetfulness he often 
did address his j)resent master as he had been 
mostly used to—" Sir." " He asked if— " 
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" What stranger ?" rather testily interposed 
Lord Hartledon. " I am at dinner ; I can't see any 
stranger now. What are you thinking of, Hedges ?" 

" It is what I said," returned Hedges ; " but 
he would not take the answer. He said he had 
come a long way to see your lordship, and he 
would see you; that his business was very im- 
portant. My lady asked him — " 

" Has Lady Hartledon returned ?" 

" She came in now, my lord, while I was 
denying you to him. Her ladyship heard him say 
he would see you, and she inquired what his busi- 
ness was ; but he did not tell her. It was private 
business, he remarked, and could only be entered 
into with your lordship." 

" Who is it. Hedges ? Do you know him ?" 

Lord Hartledon had dropped his voice to a 
confidential tone. Hedges was faithftd, and had 
been privy to some of his embarrassments in the 
old days. The man looked at the barrister, and 
seemed to hesitate. 

" Speak out You can say any thing before 
Mr. Carr." 

VOL. IL H 
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" I don't know him," answered Hedges. " It 
is the gentleman who came to Hardedon the week 
after your lordship's marriage, asking five hun- 
dred questions, and wanting — " 

" He, is it ?" interrupted Val. " You told me 
about him when I came home, I remember. Go 
on. Hedges." 

" That's all, my lord. Except that he is out- 
side here " — and Hedges gave his head a nod 
towards the room-door. " He seems very inquisi- 
tive. When my lady went upstairs, he asked 
whether that was the countess, and remarked that 
she seemed angry at his not telling her what his 
business was. He followed her to the foot of the 
stairs to look after her. I never saw any gentle- 
man stare so." 

Val played with his wine-glass, and pondered. 
" I don't believe I owe a shilling in the world," 
quoth he — ^betraying the bent of his thoughts, 
and speaking to nobody in particular. " I have 
squared-up every debt, so far as I know." 

" He does not look like a creditor," observed 
Hedges, with a fatherly air. " Quite superior to 
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that: more like a parson. It's his manner that 
makes one doubt: there was a mystery in it at 
Hartledon that I didn't like ; and he refiised to 
give his name. His insisting on seeing your lord- 
ship now, at dinner, or not at dinner, is odd too ; 
his voice all quiet, just as if he possessed the right. 
I didn't know what to do, and he's in the haU." 

^^ Show him in somewhere. Hedges. Lady 
Hartledon is in the drawing-room I suppose: 
let him go into the dining-room." 

" Her ladyship's dinner is being laid there, 
my lord," dissented the cautious retainer. " She 
said it was to be served as soon as it Was ready, 
having come home earlier than she thought." 

" Deuce take it," testily responded Val, " one 
can't swing a cat in these cramped hired houses. 
Show him into my smoking-den upstairs." 

" Let me go there," said Mr. Carr, " and you 
can receive him in this room." 

" No ; keep to your wine, Carr. He won't 
know the room's kept for smoking, unless his 
nose tells it him. And what if he does? Take 
him there, Hedges." 
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The butler retired, and Lord Haxtledon turned 
to his guest. "Carr, can you give a guess at 
the fellow's business ?" 

" It's nothing to trouble you. K you have 
overlooked any old debt, you are able to give a 
cheque for it. But I should rather suspect your per- 
severing" friend to be some clergyman, or mission- 
ary, bent on drawing you of a good subscription." 

^^Val did not raise his eyes. He had gone 
back to the play with his empty wine-gla^s, his 
face grave and perplexed. 

" Do they serve writs in these cases, Carr ?" 
he suddenly asked. 

Mr. Carr laughed. " Is the time so long gone 
by that you have forgotten yours? You have 
had some in your day." 

" I am not thinking of debt, Carr : that is 
over for me. But there's no denying that I be- 
haved disgracefully to — ^you know — and Dr. Ash- 
ton has good cause to be incensed. Can he be 
bringing an action against me, and is this the 
notice of it?" 

" Nonsense," said Mr. Carr. 
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" Is it nonsense, though I I'm sure I've 
heard of their dressing-up those sen'^ing-oiHScers 
as clergymen to entrap the unwary. Well, let 
it go that that'' 8 nonsense if you Uke. What of 
my suggestion in regard to Dr. Ashton ?" 

Thomas Carr paused to consider. That it was 
most improbable in all respects, he felt sure; 
next door to impossible. 

"The doctor is too respectable a man to do 
any thing of the sort," he answered. "He is 
high-minded, honourable, wealthy: there's no 
inducement whatever, ^o." 

" Yes, there may be one : that of punishing 
me by bringing my disgrace before the world." 

" You forget that he would have to bring his 
daughter's name before it at the same time. It 
is quite out of the range of probabiliiy. The 
Ashtons are not people to seek reparation at law 
for this kind of injury. But for your fears blind- 
ing you, Hartledon, you would never suspect 
them to be capable of it." 

That was very true. Lord Hartledon's con- 
science was too suggestive just then. 
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"Besides — if you want confirmation that I 
am right — ^what need had any emissary of Dr. Ash- 
ton's to be making fishing inquiries about you 
at Hariledon? The doctor knew as much of 
your movements as you did." 

^Whe stranger is up-stairs, my lord," inter- 
rupted Hedges, coming back to the room. " I 
asked him what name, and he said your lordship 
would know him when you saw him, and there 
was no need to send it in." 

The earl went up stairs, marshalled stiffly by 
the butler. Hedges was resenting the mystery; 
very much on his master's account, a little on 
his own, for it cannot be denied that he had his 
curiosity. He threw open the door of the smok- 
ing-den — one of those delectable apartments, nine 
feet square, looking out upon a fine arena of 
leads — and in his loftiest, loudest, and most un- 
compromising voice, made the introduction. 

" The gentleman, my lord." 

Then retired, and shut them in with a sharp 
click of the latch. 

Thomas Carr remained alone. He was not 
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fond of wine, and did not help himself during 
the earl's absence ; he waited his return. Five 
minutes, ten minutes, half an hour, an hour ; 
and still he was alone. At the end of the first 
half hour, he began to think Val a long while ; 
at the end of the hour he feared something must 
have happened. Could he be quarrelling with 
the mysterious stranger? could he have gone 
out ? could he 

The door softly opened, and the earl came 
in. Was it the earl ? Thomas Carr rose from 
his chair in amazement and dread. It was like 
the earl, but the earl with some awful terror 
upon him. His face was of an ashy whiteness ; 
the veins of his brow stood out; his dry lips 
were working. 

" Good Heavens, Hariledon 1" uttered Thomas 
Carr. " What is it ? You look as if you had 
been accused of murder." 

" I have been accused of it," gasped the earl: 
" of worse than murder. Ay, and I have done 
it." 

The words called up a strange confusion of 
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ideas in the mind of Thomas Carr, Worse than 
murder I Had he quarrelled with the stranger ? 

had it come to blows? and "Hartledon, 

what is it ?" cried he, aloud. " I am beginning 
to dream." 

"Will you stand by me?" rejoined the earl, 
his tone of voice seeming to have changed into 
something curiously hollow. "I have asked you 
before for trifles ; I ask you now in the extremity 
of need. Will you stand by me, and aid me 
with yoiu* advice ?" 

"Y es," answered Mr. Carr, his exces- 
sive astonishment causing the hesitation. " Where 
is yoiu* visitor ?" 

"He is up-stairs. He holds a fearful secret 
of mine, and has me in his power. Do you come 
back with me, and combat with him against its 
betrayal." 

"A fearful secret 1" was Thomas Carr's ex- 
clamation. " What brings you with one ?" 

The earl only groaned: " You will stand by 
me, Carr ; you will come up-stairs and do what 
you can for me ?" 
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"I am quite ready," replied Thomas Carr, 
with alacrity. "I will stand by you now, as 
ever. But — I seem to be in a maze. Is it a 
true charge ?" 

" Yes. In so far as that But I had better 

tell you the story," broke off the earl, wiping 
his brow. "I must tell it you before you go 
upstairs." 

He hnked his arm within his friend's and 
drew him to the window. It was broad daylight 
still, but somewhat dusk there: the window had 
the pleasure of reposing underneath the above- 
mentioned leads, and was gloomy at twelve 
at noon. But Lord Hariledon hesitated still. 
"Elster's Folly!" were the words mechanically 
floating in the mind of Thomas Carr. 

"It is an awful story, Carr; very bad and 
wicked. You are sure you'll stand by me ?" 

" I have promised you." 

"lam in danger of — of — in short, that — 
person — upstairs could have me apprehended 
to-night. I would not tell it you but that T 
must, I must have advice, assistance ; and there- 
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fore there's no help for it: but you'll start from 
me when you hear it.'' 

" I will stand by you, whatever it may be." If 
a man has ever need of a friend, it must be* in 
his extremity." 

Lord Hardedon stood, shading his brow with 
his hand, his elbow resting on a division of the 
window-panes, and whispered a strange tale. 
Any thing but coherent it was to the dear mind 
of the barrister ; nevertheless, as he gathered one 
or two of its points, he did start back as Lord 
Hartledon had foretold, and an exclamation of 
dismay burst from his lips. 

"And you could marry — with this hanging 
over your head !" 

" Carr— " 

The butler came in with an interruption. 

" My lady wishes to know whether your lord- 
ship is going out with her to-night." 

"No, no, not to-night," answered the earl, 
pointing to the door for the man to make his exit. 
" It is of her I think, not of myself," he murmured 
to Mr. Carr. 
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" And he" — the barrister pointed aloft to indi- 
cate the waiting stranger — " threatens to hare you 
apprehended on the charge ?" 

" I hardly know what he threatens. You 
must deal with him, Carr ; I cannot. Let us go ; 
we are wasting time." 

" I don't understand it now," said Mr. Carr — 
" except the bare fact, which is frightful enough. 
I shall catch up the details, I suppose, by de- 
grees." 

As they quitted the room to go upstairs, Lady 
Hartledon came out of the dining-room and crossed 
their path. Very beautiful she looked in her even- 
ing dress, with its profusion of lace and its glit- 
tering jewels. She was deeply mortified at her hus- 
band's bringing Mr. Carr to the house after' what 
she said ; and most probably came out at the mo- 
ment to confront them with her haughty and disap- 
proving face. However that might have been, all 
other emotions gave place to surprise, when she 
saw tlieir faces, each bearing a livid look of fear. 

" I hope you are well. Lady Hartledon," said 
Mr. Carr. 
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She would not see the ofiTered hand, but swept 
onwards with a cold curtsey, stopping just a mo- 
ment to speak to her husband. 

" You are not going out with me, Lord Hart- 
ledon?" 

" I cannot to-night, Maude. Business is de- 
taining me." 

She swept onwards up the stairs, vouchsafing 
no other word. They lingered a minute before 
following, to let her get into the drawing-room. 

" Poor Maude ! poor Maude ! What will be- 
come of her, if this is brought home to me?" 

" And if it is not brought home to you — ^the 
fact remains the same," said Mr. Oarr, in his 
merciless truth. 

" And our children, our children!" groaned the 
earl, a hot flush of dread arising in his white face. 

Mr. Carr said something abruptly ; it sounded 
like. "You must not have children." Whatever 
it was, Lord Hartledon shivered. 

" Too late, Carr ; too late." 

They shut themselves in with the stranger, and 
the conference was renewed. Presently lights 
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were rung for; those agreeable leads did not serve 
to brighten the evening twilight. Hedges brought 
them himself; but he gained nothing by the move- 
ment ; for Mr. Carr heard him coming, and rose, 
imbidden, to take them from him at the door. 

Lady Hartledon's curiosity was excited. It 
had been aroused a little by the stranger himself; 
secondly, by their scared faces ; thirdly, by this 
shut-in conference. 

"Who is that strange gentleman. Hedges?" 
she asked from the drawing-room, as the butler 
descended. 

" I don't know, my lady." 

" What is his name ?" 

'^ I have not heard it, my lady." 

" He looks like a clergyman." 

" Yes he does, my lady." 

Apparently Hedges was impenetrable, and she 
aUowed him to go down. Her curiosity was very 
much excited; it may be said, imeasily excited; 
there's no accounting for these instincts that come 
over us, shadowing forth a vague sense of dread. 
Although engaged out that night to more than one 
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place. Lady Hartledon lingered on in the drawing- 
room. 

They came out of the room at last and passed 
the drawing-room door. She held it to, only 
peeping out of it when they had gone by. There 
was nothing to hear ; they were talking of ordi- 
nary matters. The stranger, in his strong Scotch 
accent, remarked what a hot day it had been. In 
travelling, no doubt very, responded Mr. Carr. 
Lady Qartledon condescended to propel her head 
over the balustrades cautiously. There was no 
bell rung ; Lord Hartledon showed his visitor out 
liimself. 

" And now for these books of criminal law, 
Carr, that boar upon the case," he said, returning 
from the front door. 

" I must go down to my chambers for them." 

"I know they can't bring it home to me; I 
know they can't I" he exclaimed, in so painfully 
eager a tone as to prove to Lady Hartledon's ears 
that he thought they could^ whatever the matter 
might be. " I'll go with you, Carr, to get them ; 
this uncertainly is killing me." 
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" There's little uncertainty about it, I fear, 
was the grave reply. " You had better look the 
worst in the face." 

They went out, intending to hail the first cab. 
Very much to Lord Hartledon's surprise, he saw 
his wife's carriage waiting at the door, the impa- 
tient horses chafing at their delay. What could 
have detained her ? " Wait for me one moment, 
Carr," he said. " Stop a cab if you see one." 

He dashed up to the drawing-room ; his wife 
was coming forth then, her cloak and gloves on, 
her fan in her hand. " Maude, my darling," he 
exclaimed, "what has kept you? Surely you 
have not waited for me ? — ^you did not misunder- 
stand me ?'* 

" I hardly know what has kept me," she eva- 
sively answered. "It is late, but I'm going 



now." 



It never occurred to Lord Hartledon that she 
had been watching or listening. He would have 
been incapable of any such meanness, and did not 
suspect it in another. Lady Hartledon's fertile 
brain had been suggesting to her a solution of this 
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mystery. It was rather curious, perhaps, that her 
suspicions should have taken the same bent that 
the earl's did at first — the instituting of law-pro- 
ceedings by Dr. Ashton. 

She said nothing; She took her husband's 
arm, and he led her out, placed her in her car- 
riage, and saw it drive away. Then he and the 
barrister got into a cab and went to the Temple. 

" We'll take the books home with us, Carr," 
he said, feverishly. ^'You often have fellows 
dropping in to your chambers at night; at my 
house we shall be secure from interruption." 

It was midnight when Lady Hartledon re- 
turned home. She asked after her husband, and 
heard he was in the breakfast-room with Mr. Carr. 

She went towards it with a stealthy step, and 
opened the door very softly. Had the earl not 
been talking, they might, however, have heard her. 
The table was strewed with books, thick musty 
folios; but they appeared to bo done with, and 
Mr. Carr was leaning back in his chair with 
folded arms. 

" I have had nothing but worry all my life,'* 
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Val was saying ; " but, compared to this, what- 
ever has gone before was as nothing, nothing, 

» 

When I think of Maude, I feel as if I should 
go mad." 

"You must quietly separate from her," said 
Mr. Carr. 

" Don't, CarrI She is with child." 

" It's a shocking thing altogether," resumed 
Mr. Carr after a pause. " And if I urge de- 
cisive measures, it is for her sake. If " 

A slight movement. Mr. Carr stopped, and 
the earl looked round. Lady Hartledon was dose 
behind them. 

"Percival, what is the matter?" she asked, 
turning her back on Mr. Carr, as if ignormg 
his presence. " What ill news did that parson 
bring to you ? — a friend, I presume, of Dr. 
Ashton's." 

They had both risen. Lord Hartledon glanced 
at Ml. Carr, the perspiration breaking out on his 
brow. "It — it was not a parson," he said, in 
his innate adherence to truth. 

" I ask youy Lord Hartledon," she resumed, 

VOL. II. • N 
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having noted the silent appeal to Mr. Carr. " It 
requires not a third person to step between man 
and wife. Will you come upstairs with me ?" 

The words and manner were too pointed, and 
Mr. Carr hastily arranged the books in a • stack, 
and carried them to a side-table. 

"Allow these to remain here until to-mor- 
row," he said to the earl ; " I'll send my clerk 
for them. I'm off now ; it's later than I thought. 
Good-night, Lady Hartledon." 

He went out unmolested ; Lady Hartledon did 
not answer him ; the earl nodded his good-night. 

"Are you not ashamed to face me. Lord 
Hartledon?" she then demanded. "I overheard 
what you were saying." 

" Overheard what we were saying ?" he re- 
peated, gazing at her with a scared look. 

" I heard that insidious man give you strange 
advice — 'you must quietly separate from Aer,' he 
said; meaning from me. And you listened pa- 
tiently, and did not knock him down !" 

" Maude ! Maude ! was that all you heard ?" 

" All! I should think it was enough." 
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" Yes, but " He broke off. He seemed 

so agitated as not to know what he was saying. 
Rallying himself somewhat, he laid his hand upon 
the white cloak as it covered her shoulders. 

" Do not judge him harshly, Maude. Indeed 
he is a true friend to you and to me. And I 
have need of one just now." 

" A true friend ! — to advise that ! I pever 
heard of any thing so monstrous. You must be 
out of your mind." 

"No, I am not, Maude. Should — disgrace" 
— ^he seemed to have hesitated for a word — " fall 
upon me, it must touch you, as connected with 
me. I hnow^ Maude, that he was thinking of 
your best and truest interests." 

" But to talk of separating husband and wife I" 

" Yes — ^well — I suppose he spoke strongly in 
the heat of the moment." 

There was a pause. Lord Hartledon had his 
hand still on his wife's shoulder, but his eyes 
were bent on the table near which they stood. 
She was waiting for him to speak. 

" Won't you tell me what has happened ?" 
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" I can't tell you, Maudo, to-night," lio an- 
swei'od, the groat drops coming out again on his 
face at the question, and knowing all the wliile 
that he should never tell her, " I — I must learn 
more first." 

" You spoke of disgrace," she observed gently, 
swaying her fan before her by its silken cord. 
^^ An ugly word." 

" It is. Heaven help me I" 

" Val, I do think you are the greatest sim- 
pleton under the skies I" she exclaimed, out of 
aU patience, and flinging his hand off. « It's 
time you got rid of this foolish sensitiveness. 
I know what the matter is quite well ; and it's 
not so very much of a disgrace after all I Tlioso 
Ashtons are going to make you pay publicly for 
your folly. Let them do it." 

He had opened his lips to undeceive her, but 
stopped in time. As a drowning man catches 
at straws, so did he catch at this suggestion in 
his hopeless despair; and he suffered her to re- 
main in it. Any thing to stave off the real, 
dreadful truth. 
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" Maude," he rejoined, " it is for your sake. 
If I am sensitive as to any — any disgrace being 
brought home to me, I declare that I think of 
you more than of myself." 

" Then don't think of it. It will be fun for 
me, rather than any thing else. I did not ima- 
gine the Ashtons would have done it, though. 
I wonder what damages they'll go in for. 
Val, I should like to see you in the witness- 
box !" 

He did not answer; standing back there 
against the side-table, and cUcking dreamily the 
money in his side-pockets. 

" And it was not a parson !" she continued. 
" I'm sure he looked as much like one as old 
Ashton himself. A professional man, then, I 
suppose, Val ?" 

^' Yes, a professional man." But even that 
little answer was given with some hesitation, as 
if it had evasion in it. 

Maude broke into a laugh. Your friend. 
Pleader Carr — or whatever he calls himself — 
must be as thin-skinned as yourself, Val, to fancy 
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that a rubbishing action of that sort, brought 
against a husband, can reflect disgrace on the 
wife. Separate, indeed ! Has he lived in a wood 
all his life ? Well, I am going upstairs." 

" A moment yet, Maude I You will take a 
caution from me, won't you? DorCt apeak of 
this ; don't allude to it, even to me. It may be 
arranged yet, you know." 

" So it may," acquiesced Maude. " Let your 
friend Carr see the doctor, and offer to pay the 
damages down." 

He might have resented the speech for Dr. 
Ashton's sake, at a happier moment, but resent- 
ment had been beaten out of him now. And 
Lady Hartledon decided that her husband was a 
simpleton, for instead of going to sleep like a 
reasonable man, he was tossing and turning by 
her side until morning light. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

A SECRET CARE. 

From that hour Lord Hartledon was a changed 
man. He went about as one who has some awful 
fear upon him, starting at shadows. That his 
manner was inexplicable, even allowing that he 
had some great crime on his conscience, a looker- 
on had not failed to observe. He was very tender 
with his wife ; far more so than he had been at 
all; anxious, as it seemed, to indulge her every 
fancy, to gratify her every whim. But when it 
came to going into society with her, then he hesi- 
tated ; he would and he wouldn't, putting Maude 
in mind of his old vacillation, which indeed had 
seemed to have been laid aside for ever. It was 
as if he did not seem to know what to do ; what 
he ought to do ; his own wish or inclination ap- 
peared to have no part in it. 
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"Wliy worCt you go with me?" sho said to 
liim in temper, one day that he had retracted his 
assent at the last moment. " Is it that you care 
so much for Anne Ashton, you don't care to be 
seen with me ?" 

" 0, Maudo I — care for Anne Ashton ! If you 
know how little she is in my thoughts now I 
When by chance I do think of her, it is to be 
thankful I did not marry her," he added, in a tono 
of self-communing. 

Maude laughed a light laugh. "This move- 
ment of theirs is putting you out of conceit of 
your old love, is it, Val ?" 

" What movement ?" he rejoined ; and he would 
not have asked the question but that his thoughts 
had gone wool-gathering. 

" You are dreaming, Val. The action." 

" Ah, yes, to be sure." 

" Have you hoard yet what damages they 

claim ?" 

Ho shook his head. " You promised not to 
speak of this, Maude ; even to me." 

"Who is to help speaking of it, when you 
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allow it to take your ease away? I never saw 
any one so changed in my life as you are. 1 
wish the thing was over and done with, though it 
left you a few thousands pounds the poorer. Will 
you go with me to this dinner to-day? I am 
sick of appearing alone and making excuses for 
you." 

'' I wish I knew what was best to do — ^what 
my course ought to be !" thought the earl within 
his conscience. " I can't bear for her to be seen 
with me ; when I face people with her on my arm, 
it seems as if they knew what sort of a man she, in 
her unconsciousness, is leaning upon." 

" m go with you to-day, Maude, as you press 
it. I was to have seen Mr. Carr, but I can send 
down to him." 

" Then dress yourself, and don't be five minutes 
over it : it is time we went." 

She heard him despatch a footman to the Tem- 
ple with a message that he should not be at Mr. 
Carr's chambers that evening; and she lay back 
in her chair, waiting for him in her dinner-dress 
of black and white. They were in mourning still 
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for the late earL Lord Hartledon did not pnt it 
off, and Maude had loved him too well to grumble 
at the delay. 

She had grown tolerant in regard to the in- 
timacy with Mr. Carr. That her husband should 
escape as soon and as &yourably out of the di- 
lemma in which he was plunged^ she naturally 
wished; that he should require legal adyice and 
assistance to accomplish it^ was only reasonable, 
and therefore she winked, so to say, at the visits 
of Mr. Carr. She had even gone the length one 
evening of sending some tea in for them when he 
and Val were closeted together. 

But still Lady £[artledon was not quite pre- 
pared to find Mr. Carr at their house when they 
returned. She and Lord Hartledon went forth to 
the dinner ; the latter comporting himself more as 
though his wits were in some far-ofi" hemisphere, 
rather than in this, so absent-minded was he; 
from the dinner they proceeded to another place 
or two ; and on getting home, towards one in the 
morning, there was the barrister. 

" Mr. Carr is waiting to see you, my lord," 
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said Hedges, meeting them in the passage. '' He 
is in the dining-room." 

" Mr. Carr ! Now !" 

The light from the hall-lamp shone fuU on the 
earl's face as he spoke. He had been momentarily 
forgetting care; had been speaking gaily to his 
wife as they entered. She saw the change that 
came over it ; the look of fear, of apprehension, 
that replaced its smile. He went into the dining- 
room, and she followed him. 

"Why, Carrl" he exclaimed. " Is it you?" 

Mr. Carr, bowing to the coimtess, made a joke 
of the matter. "As I had waited so long, I 
thought I'd wait the rest, Hartledon ; as good be 
hung for a sheep as a lamb, you know, and I have 
no wife sitting up at home." 

" You got my message ?" 

" Yes, and that brought me here. I wanted 
just to saj^ a word to you, as I am going out of 
town to-morrow." 

" What will you take ?" 

"Nothing at alL Hedges has been making 
me some munificently hospitable ofiers, but I de- 
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clined ihem. I never take any thing after my 
dinner, save a cup of tea, or so, as you may 
remember, keeping a clear head for work in the 
morning." 

There was a sh'ght pause. Lady Hartledon 
saw of course that she was de trop in the con- 
ference; that Mr. Carr would not speak his 
*^ word " while she was present She had never 
understood why the matter should be kept apart 
from her ; and in her heart resented it. 

**You won't say to my husband before me 
what you have come to say, Mr, Carr." 

It was strictly the truth, but the abrupt man- 
ner of bringing it home to him took away mo- 
mentarily Mr. Carr's power of repartee, although 
he was apt enough at it in general, as became a 
special pleader. 

" You have had news from the Ashtons ; that 
is, of their cause, and you have come to tell it. 
I don't see why you and Lord Hartledon should 
be so cautious to keep every thing from me." 

There was an eager look on Lord Harile- 
don's face as he stood behind his wife. It was 
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directed to Mr. Carr, and said as plainly as look 
can say, " Don't undeceive her ; keep up the 
delusion." But Thomas Carr was not so apt at 
keeping up delusions at the expense of truth, 
and he only smiled at the coimtess. 

" How much damages are they suing for ?" 

" 0," said Mr. Carr, with a laugh, and ready 
enough now, " ten thousand pounds will cover it." 

" Ten thousand pounds I" she echoed, her ear 
catching at the sum. " I hope they have a con- 
science I Of course they'll not get the half. In 
this sort of action — Breach of Promise — parties 
never get so much as they ask for, do they ?" 

<^ Not often." 

She laughed a little as she quitted the room. 
In good manners she could not remain longer, 
and it never occurred to her to suspect that any 
graver matter was in question than this action. 

" Now, Carr?" began Lord Hartledon, seat- 
ing himself near the table as he closed the door 
after her, and speaking in a low tone. 

" I got this letter by the afternoon mail," 
said Mr. Carr, taking one from the safe enclosure 
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of liis pocket-book. "It is satisfiKjtoiy, so far 
as it goes." 

" I call it very 8atisfa<jtory," returned the 
earl, glancing through it. " I thought he'd listen 
to reason. What is done cannot be undone, and 
exposure will answer no end whatever. I wrote 
him an urgent letter the other day, begging him 
to be silent for Maude's sake. Were I to ex- 
piate the past with my life, it could not undo 
it; if he brought me to the bar of my country 
to plead guiliy or not guilty, the past would re- 
main the past." 

" And I put the matter to him in my letter 
somewhat in the same light, though in a more 
business-like point of view," returned Mr. Carr. 
"There was no entreaiy in mine. I left com- 
passion, whether for yon or for others, out of 
the argument ; and said to him, what will you 
gain by exposure, and how will you reconcile it 
to your conscience to inflict on innocent persons 
the torture that such exposure must bring ?" 

" Carr, I shall breathe freely now," said the 
earl with a sigh of relief. " If that man gives 
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Ms word not to stir in the matter, not to take 
proceedings against me, in short to bury what 
he knows in secrecy and silence, as he has hitherto 
buried it, it will be all I can hope." 

Mr. Carr lifted his eyebrows. 

" I perceive what you think : that the fact 
remains. Carr, I know it as well as you; I 
know that nothing can alter it. Don't you see 
that the remorse is ever present to me ? driving 
me mad ? killing me with its pain ?" 

" Do you know what I should be tempted to 
do, were the case mine ?" rejoined Mr. Carr. 

" Weu r 

" Tell my wife." 

" Carr !" 

"I 'almost think I should; I am not quite 
sure. Should the shock ever come upon her — " 

" But I trust it never will come upon her," 
interrupted the earl, his face hot. 

" Well, it's a delicate point to argue," ac« 
knowledged Mr. Carr, " and I cannot hope to 
bring you into my way of looking at it. Had 
you married Miss Ashton, it appears to me that 
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you would have had no resource but to tell : 
the very fact of being tied to you would kill a 
religious, high-principled woman." 

" Not if she remained in ignorance." 

" There it is. Ought she to remain in 
ignorance ?" 

Lord Hartledon leaned his head on his hand 
as one faint and weary. "Carr, it is of no use 
to go over all this ground again. If I disclosed 
the whole to Maude, how would it make it better 
for her? Would it not render it a himdred 
times worse? She could not inform against me ; 
it would be contrary to human nature to sup- 
pose it ; and all the result would be, that she 
must go through life with the awful secret upon 
her, rendering her days a hell, as it is*render- 
ing mine. It's true she might separate herself 
from me; I daresay she would; but what satis- 
faction would that bring to her ? No ; the 
kinder course is to allow her to remain in 
ignorance. Good heavens, Carr ! tell it to my 
wife ! I should never dare !" 

Mr. Carr made no reply, and there ensued 
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a pause. In truth, the matter was encompassed 
by difficulties on all sides : and the barrister 
could but acknowledge that the earl's argument 
had a sort of reason in it. Having tied her to 
himself by marriage, it might be right that he 
should study her happiness above all things. 

" It has put new life in me," Val resumed, 
pointing to the letter. "Now that he has pro- 
mised to keep the secret, there's little fear ; and 
I know that he will keep his word. I must 
bear the burden as I best can, and keep a 
smiling face to the world." 

" Did you read the postscript ?" asked Mr. 
Carr; a feeling coming over him that Val had 
not read it. 

" The postscript ?" 

" There's a line or two over the leaf; at 
the back of the letter." 

The earl glanced at it, and found it run thus : 

" You must be aware that there's another 
person who knows of this besides myself. He 
who was a witness at the time, and from whom 
/ heard the particulars. Of course for him I 
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cannot answer, and I think he is in England. 
laJludetoG. G. Lord H. wiU know." 

" Lord H." apparently did know. He gazed 
down at the words with a knitted brow, in which 
some surprise was mingled. 

" I declare that I understood him that night 
to say the fellow had died. Did you ?' 

" I did," acquiesced Mr. Carr. " I certainly 
assumed it as a fact, until this letter came to- 
day. Gordon was the name, I think ?" 

" G^eorge Gordon." 

" Since reading the letter I have been en- 
deavouring to recollect exactly what he did say ; 
and the impression on my mind is, that he spoke 
of Gordon as being probably dead ; not that he 
knew it for a certainty. How I could overlook 
the point so as not to have inquired into it 
more fully, I cannot imagine. But, you see, we 
were not discussing details that night, or ques- 
tioning facts ; we were trying to disarm him — 
to get him not to proceed against you ; and for 
myself, I confess I was so utterly stunned that 
three parts of my wits had left me." 
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" What is to be done ?" 

" We must endeavour to ascertain where Gor- 
don is," Replied Mr, Carr, as he reendosed the 
letter in his pocket-book. " I'll write and inquire 
what his grounds are for saying this — ' I think 
he is in England ;' and then trace him out— if 
he is to be traced. You give me carte-blanche to 
act?" 

" You know I do, Carr." 

" AU right" 

" And when you have traced him — ^what then?" 

^^ That's an after question, and I must be 
guided by circumstances. And now I'll wish 
you good-night," continued the barrister, rising. 
"It*s a shame to have kept you up; but the 
letter does contain some consolation, and I knew 
I could not bring it you to-morrow." 

The drawing-room was lighted when Lord 
Hartledon got upstairs ; and his wife sat there 
with a book, as if she meant to remain up^all 
night. She put it down as he entered. 

" Are you here still, Maude I I thought you 
were so tired when you came home." 
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" I felt tired because I met nobody I cared 
for," she answered, in rather a fractious tone. 
*' Every body we know is leaving town, or has 
left." 

" Yes, that's true." 

" I shall leave too. I don't mind if we go 
to-morrow." 

" To-morrow !" he echoed. " Why, we have 
the house on for three weeks longer." 

" And what if we have ? We are not obliged 
to stay in it" 

The earl drew back the white-lace curtain, and 
stood leaning out at the open window, seeking a 
breath of air that hot sununer's night, though 
indeed there was none to be felt ; and if there 
had been, it could not have cooled the brow's 
inward fever. The Park lay before him, rather 
misty ; the lights of the different vehicles passing 
gleamed athwart now and again ; the hum of life 
was abroad still in the streets, of men's free steps, 
of careless voices. He looked down, and won- 
dere whether any one of those men knew what 
care meant as he knew it; whether the awfiil 
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skeleton, that never quitted him by night or by 
day, could hold such place within another. He 
was the Eight Honourable the Earl of Hartledon ; 
he was wealthy; he was young; he was hand- 
some ; he had no bad habits to hamper him ; he 
was eminently attractive : and yet he would will- 
ingly have changed lots at hazard with any one 
of those passers-by, could his breast, by so doing, 
have been eased of its load. 

" What are you looking at, Val ?" 

His wife had come up and stolen her arm 
within his, as she asked the question, looking 
out too. 

" Not at any thing in particular," he replied, 
making a prisoner of her hand, and gently stroking 
it as he held it between both of his. " The night's 
hot, Maude." 

^* Val, I am getting so tired of London I" 
she exdaimed. "It is always hot now: and do 
you know I believe I ought to be away from it.*' 

" Yes." 

" That letter I had this morning was fit)m 
Ireland, from mamma. I had told her, when I 
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wrote last, how I felt ; and you never read such a 
lecture as she gave me in return. She asked 
me whether T was mad, that I should be gomg 
galvanising about when I ought rather to be lying 
down three parts of my time," 

" Galvanising?" said the earl. 

^^ It was what she wrote : she never waits to 
choose her words — ^you know mamma t I suppose 
she meant it to imply that I was always on the 
move," 

^^ Do you feel m, Maude?" 

"I don't feel exactly ill; but — I believe I 
ought to take care. Percival," she breathed, 
bending her cheek down upon her husband's 
shoulder, " mamma asked me whether I was try- 
ing to destroy the hope of an heir to Hariledon." 

An ice-bolt shot through him at the reminder. 
Better that an heir to Hartledon should never be 
bom, if it must call him father I 

"I fainted to-day, Val," she continued to 
whisper. 

He passed his arm round his wife's waist, and 
drew her closer to him. Not upon her ought he 
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to visit his sin : she might have enough to bear, 
without coldness from him ; rather should he be 
doubly tender. 

" You did not tell me of it, love." 

^^ It was after I had been to the Botanical 
Gardens with those people. I felt very tired 
when I came in, and was taking off my bonnet, 
and I remember nothing more. Clotilde said I 
had fainted : she went down to look for you, but 
you had gone out. Altogether, I suppose I ought 
to get away from London, and be quiet." 

"Why did you go out this evening?" he 
asked reproachfully. 

" It has not hurt me," she said, nestling closer 
to him. " Indeed, I vnll take care, for your sake. 
I should never forgive myseE" 

"I have thought since we married, Maude, 
that you did not much care for me." 

She made no immediate answer. She was 
looking out straight before her, her head still on 
his shoulder ; and Lord Hartledon saw the tears 
glistening in her eyes. 

" Yes, I do," she said at length ; and as she 
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spoke she felt very conseious that she was caring 
for him. His gentle kindness, his many attrac- 
tions were beginning to tell upon her heart ; and a 
vision of the possible future, when she should love 
him steadily and devotedly, crossed her then and 
there as she stood. Lord Hartledon bent his face, 
and let it rest on hers. 

"We shall be happy amidst the happy yet, 
Val; and I will be as good as gold. To begin 
with, we'll leave London, leave at once ; I ought 
not to remain, and I know you have not liked it 
aU along. It would have been better to wait until 
next year, when we could have had our own 
house ; only I was impatient. I felt so proud of 
being married ; of being your wife — I did indeed, 
Val — and I was in a fever for us to come and show 
ourselves amidst my world of friends. And there's 
all the truth, and a real confession !" she con- 
cluded, laughing. 

" Any more ?" he asked, laughing with her, 
" I don't remember any more just now. And 
which day shall we go? I'U let you manage 
things for me now : I won't be headstrong again. 
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Shall the servants go on first to Hartledon, or 
with us?" 

" To Hartledon !" exclaimed the earl, " Is it 
to Hartledon you are thinking of going ?" 

" Of course it is," she said, standing up and 
looking at him in surprise. " Where else should 

I go ?" 

" I thought you wished to go to Germany !" 

" And so I did ; but that would not do now. 
It might make me ill." 

" Let us go to the seaside, Maude," he rather 
eagerly said. " Somewhere in England." 

" No, I would rather go to Hartledon. In 
one's own home rest and comfort can be insured; 
and I believe I require them. Don't you wish to 
go to Hartledon ?" she added, watching his per- 
plexed face. 

" No, I don't The truth is, Maude, I cannot 
go to Hartledon." 

" Is it because you do not care to face the 
Ashtons? I see! you would like to have this 
business settled first" 

Lord Hartledon hardly heard the words. He 
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vas leaning now against the side of the window, 
apparently counting the cabs that passed in the 
road. No man ever shrunk from a prison as he 
shrunk from Hartledon. 

" I cannot leave London at all just yet. 
Thomas Carr is remaining in it for me, when he 
ought to be on circuit, and I must stay with hinu 
I wish you would go any where else, rather than 
to Hartledon." 

The tone was so painftdly earnest, that a mo- 
mentary suspicion crossed her of his having some 
other motive. It passed away almost as it arose, 
and she accused him of being unreasonable. 

Unreasonable it did indeed appear to be. " K 
you have any real reason to urge against Hartle- 
don, say it out," she said. But he mentioned 
none — save that it was his " wish" not to go. 

And Lady Hartledon, rather piqued, gave the 
necessaiy orders on the foUowing day for the re- 
moval. No ftirther confidential converse, or ap- 
proach to it, took place between her and her hus- 
band ; but up to the last moment she thought he 
would relent and accompany her. Nothing of 
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the sort. He was most anxious for her every 
comfort on the journey, gave Hedges and her 
maid no end of cautions, and saw her off himself: 
nothing more. 

" I never thought you would allow me to go 
alone," she resentfully whispered, as he held her 
hand after she was seated in the train. 

He shook his head. " It is your fault, Maude. 
I told you I could not go to Hartledon." 

And so she went down in rather an e;xplo8ive 
frame of mind. Many a time and oft had she pic- 
tured to herself the triumph of their first visit to 
Calne, the place where she had taken so much 
pains to win him : but the arrival was certainly 
shorn of its glory ; the gilt had been taken off the 
gingerbread. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

ASKING THE BECTOB. 

Pebhaps Lady Hartledon had never in all her life 
been so much astonished as when she reached 
Hartledon, for the first person she saw was her mo- 
ther : her mother, whom she had believed to be in 
some remote district of Ireland. For the moment 
she almost wondered whether it was really herself 
or her ghost. The Countess Dowager came flying 
down the steps — if that term may be applied to 
one of her age and build — in rather demonstrative 
aiFection ; which, however, was not received cor- 
dially. 

" What's the matter, Maude ? How you 
stare 1" 

" Is it you, mamma ? How can it be you ?" 
'' How can it be me?" returned the Dowager, 
giving Maude's bonnet a few loud kisses. " It 
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is me, and that's enough. My goodness, Maude, 
how thin you look! I see what it is! you've 
been killing yourself in that racketing London. 
It's well I'm come to take care of you." 

Maude went in, feeling that she could have 
taken care of herself, and listening to the off- 
hand explanation of the Countess Dowager. 
"Earton offended me," she said; "he and his 
wife are like two bears ; and so I packed up my 
things and came away at once, and got here 
straight from LiverpooL And now you know." 

" And is Lady Kirton quite well again ?" 
asked Maude helplessly, knowing that she could 
not turn her mother out. 

" She'd be well enough but for her temper. 
She was ill, though, when they telegraphed for 
me; her life for three days and nights hanging 
on a shred. I told that fool of a Kirton before 
he married her that she had no constitution. I 
suppose you and Hart were finely disappointed to 
find I was not in London when you got there." 

" Agreeably disappointed, I think," said Maude 
languidly. 
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" Indeed I It's polite of you to say it" 

" On account of the smallness of the house," 
added Maude, endeavouring to be polite. " We 
hardly know how to do with it ourselves, mamma." 

" You wrote me word to take it. As to mo, 
I can accommodate myself to any space. Wlior« 
there's plenty of room, I take plenty; where there's 
not, I can put up with a closet I have made 
Mirrable give me my old rooms here : you of 
course take Hart's now." 

** I am very tired," said Maude ; " I think I 
will have some tea and go to bed." 

" Tea 1" shrieked the Dowager. " I have not 
had dinner. And it's waiting ; that's more." 

** You can dine without me, mamma," she 
said, walking upstairs to the new rooms. Tho 
Dowager stared, and followed her : there was an 
indescribable something in Maude's manner that 
she did not like ; it spoke of incipient rebel- 
lion, of an influence that had been, but was now 
cast off. If she lost caste once with Maude, she 
knew that she lost it for over. 

" You could surely take a little tiny bit of 
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dinner, dear I You must keep up your strength, 
you know." 

" Not any dinner ; thank you. I shall be all 
right to-morrow, when I've slept off my fatigue." 

" Well, I know I should like mine," grumbled 
the Countess Dowager, feeling that her position in 
the house was already altered from what it had 
been during her former sojourn, when she as- 
sumed full authority, and ordered things as she 
pleased, completely ignoring the new lord. 

" You can have it," said Maude. 

" They'll not serve it until Hart arrives," was 
the aggrieved answer. " I suppose he's walking 
from the station. He always had a quejr habit of 
doing that." 

Maude lifted her eyes in slight surprise. Her 
sole arrival was a matter of fact so established to 
herself, that it sounded strange for any one else 
to be in ignorance of it 

" Lord Hartledon has not come down. He is 
remaining in London.'* 

The old Dowager peered at Maude through her 
Utde eyes. " What's that for ?" 
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" Business, I beUeve." 

" Don't tell me an untruth, Maude. You have 
quarrelled." 

"We have not quarrelled. "We are perfectly 
good friends." 

" And you mean to tell me that he sent you 
down alone ?" 

" He sent the servants with me." 

" Don't be insolent, Maude. You know what 
I mean." 

" Why, mamma, I do not wish to be insolent 
I can't tell you more, or tell it diiFerenily. Lord 
Hartledon did not come down with me, and the 

servants did." 

# 

She spoke tartly. In her tired condition the 
petty conversation was wearying her; and, un- 
derlying every thing else in her heart, was the 
mortifying consciousness that he had rvot come 
home with her, chafing her temper ahnost be- 
yond repression. Considering that Maude did 
not profess to love her husband very much, it 
was astonishing how keenly she felt this. 

" Are you and Hart upon good terms ?" asked 
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the Countess Dowager after a pause, during which 
she had never taken her eyes from her daughter's 
face. 

" It would be early days for us to be on any 
other." 

" 0," said the Dowager. "And you did not 
write me word from Paris that you found you 
had made a mistake, that you could not bear 
your husband 1 Eh, Maude ?" 

A tinge came into Maude's cheeks. "And 
you, mamma, told me that I was to rule my 
husband with an iron hand, never allowing him 
to have a will of his own, never consulting him I 
Both you and I were wrong," she continued 
quietly. " I wrote that letter in a moment of 
irritation ; and you were assjuning what has not 
proved to be a fact. I like my husband now 
quite well enough to keep friends with him : his 
kindness to me is excessive ; but I find, with all 
my wish to rule him, if I had the wish, I could 
not do it. He has a will of his own, and he 
exerts it in spite of me ; and I am quite sure 
he will continue to exert it, whenever he fancies 

VOL. n. p 
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he is in the right. Tou never saw any one ao 
changed from what he used to be.^' 

" How do you mean ?" 

« I mean in asserting his own will But he is 
changed in other ways. It seems to me that he 
has never been quite the same man since that night 
in the chapel. He has been more thoughtful ; and 
all the old yieldingness, the vacillation^ is gone." 

The Countess Dowager could not understand 
at all; neither did she believe; and she only 
stared at Maude. 

" His not coming down with me is a proof that 
he exercises his own will now. I wished him to 
come very much, and he knew it ; but you see he 
has not" 

" And what do you say it is that's keeping 
him ?" repeated the Countess Dowager. 

" Business — " 

^' Ah," interrupted the Dowager with a sniflF, 
1)efore Maude could finish, "that's the general 
excuse. Always suspect it, my dear." 

" Suspect what?" asked Maude. 

^^ When a man says that, and gets his wife out 
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of thjD way with it, rely upoi^ it he has some nice 
little interests of his own that he is pursuing." 

Lady Hadledon understood the implication; 
she felt nettled^ and a flush rose in her cheek. 
In her husband's loyalty (always excepting his 
feelings towards Miss Ashton) she rested fully 
assured. 

" You did not allow me to finish, mamma," 
was the cold rejoinder. "Business is keeping 
him in town, for one thing ; for another, I think 
he cannot get over his dislike to &ce the Ash- 
tons." 

" Rubbish to not liking to face the Ashtons 1" 
cried the wrathfiil Dowager. " Rubbish to busi- 
ness too 1 A rich young nobleman with business I 
He does not tell you what the business is, does 
he?" she cynically concluded. 

" I happen to know it," answered Maude. " The 
Ashtons are bringing an action against him for 
Breach of Promise; and he^ and Mr. Carr the 
barrister are trjring to arrange it without ita 
coming to a trial" 

The old lady opened her eyes and her mouth. 
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^^It is true. They lay the damages at ten 
thousand pounds 1" 

With a prolonged shriek the Countess Dowager 
began to dance. Ten thousand pounds! Ten 
thousand pounds would keep her for ever, put 
out at good interest She called the parson some 
unworthy names. 

" I cannot give you any of the details/' said 
Maude, in answer to the questions pressed upon 
her. ^^ Percival will never speak of it, or allow mo 
to. I Icamt it — I can hardly tell you how I learnt 
it — ^by implication, I think ; for it was never ex- 
pressly told mc. We had a mysterious visit one 
night from some old parson — parson or lawyer; 
and Percival and Mr. Carr, who happened to bo 
at our house, were closeted with him for an hour 
or two. I saw that they were agitated, and 
guessed what it was ; that Dr. Ashton was bring- 
ing an action. They could not deny it.'* 

" The vile old hypocrite I" cried the incensed 
Dowager. " Ten thousand pounds 1 Are you 
sure it is as much as that, Maude ?' 

" Quite. Mr. Carr told me the amount." 
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" I wonder you encourage that man at your 
house." 

" It was one of the things I stood out against 
— fruitlessly," was the quiet answer. " But I 
believe he means well to me, mamma ; and I am 
sure he is doing what he can to serve my husband. 
They are often together over this business." 

" Of course Hart resists the claim?" 

" I don't know. I think they are trying to 
compromise it, so that it shall not come into 
court." 

" What does Hartledon think of it?" 

"It is worrying his life out. No, mamma, 
it is not too strong an expression. He says no- 
thing ; but I can see that it is half killing him. 
I don't believe he has slept properly since the 
news was brought him." 

" What a sensitive simpleton he must be I 
And that man will stand up in the pulpit to- 
morrow and preach of charity 1" continued the 
Dowager, turning her animadversions upon Dr. 
Ashton. You are a hypocrite too, Maude, for 
trying to deceive me. You and Hart are not on 
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good terms ; don't tell me I He'd never have let 
you come down alone." 

Lady Hartledon would not say more. She 
felt vexed with her mother, vexed with her hus- 
band, vexed on all sides ; and she took refuge 
in her fatigue, and was silent. 

The Dowager went to church on the following 
day. Maude would not go. The hot anger 
flushed into her cheeks at the thought of showing 
herself there for the first time, unaccompanied 
by her husband : to Maude's mind it seemed that 
she must look to others so very much like a de- 
serted wife. She come home alone; he staying 
in London I " Ah, why did he not come down 
only for this one Sunday, and go back again— 
if he must have gone?" she thought. A month 
or two ago Maude had not cared enough for him 
to reason like this. The Countess Dowager en- 
sconced herself in the state-comer of the Hartle- 
don state-pew, and from her blinking eyes looked 
out upon the Ashtons. Anne, with her once 
bright face looking rather wan, her modest de- 
meanour; Mrs. Ashton, so essentially a gentle- 
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woman; the doctor, sensible, clever, charitable, 
beyond all doubt a good man — ^a feeling came 
over the mind of the sometimes obtuse woman 
that of all the people before her they looked the 
least likely to enter on the sort of law-cause spoken 
of by Maude. But never a doubt struck her mind 
that they had entered on it. 

Lady Hartledon remained at home, her prayer- 
book in her hand. She was thinking she would 
steal out to the evening service ; it might not 
be so much noticed then, her being alone. List- 
less enough she sat, toying with her prayer-book 
rather than reading it. She had never pretended 
to be religious, had not been trained to be so ; and 
the reading of a prayer-book, when not in church, 
was quite unusual; but there are seasons in a 
woman's life, times when peril is looked forward 
to, that bring thought even to the most careless 
nature. Maude was trying to play at "being 
good'* and was reading the psalms for the day 
in an absent &shion, her thoughts elsewhere ; and 
the morning parsed on. The quiet apathy of her 
present state, compared to the restless fever which 
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had stirred her during her last sojourn at Hartle- 
don^ when she was kept in the ferment of scheming 
and plotting to win the heir, was something re- 
markable. Suddenly she was burst in upon by 
the Countess Dowager: that estimable lady's 
bonnet was awry, her flaxen curls pushed back, 
her &ce a bright scarlet, altogether in a commo- 
tion of anger. 

" I didn't suppose you'd have done it, Maude I 
You might play tricks upon other people, I think, 
but not upon your own mother." 

The interlude was rather welcome to Maude ; 
it took her out of her listless apathy. Not for 
some few moments, however, could she understand 
the cause of complaint 

It appeared that the Countess Dowager, with 
that absence of all sense of the fitness of things 
wliich so eminently characterised , her, had joined 
the Asliton family after service, inquiring with 
quite motherly solicitude after Mrs. Ashton's health, 
complimenting Anne upon her charming looks; 
making herself, in short, as agreeable as she know 
how, and completely ignoring the past in regard 
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to her son-in-law. Gentlewomen in mind and 
manners, they did not repulse her, were even 
courteously civil ; and she graciously accompanied 
them across the road to the rectory-gate, and there 
took a cordial leave, saying she would look in on 
the morrow. In returning, she met Dr. Ashton. 
He was passing her with nothing but a lift of the 
hat; but he little knew the Countess Dowager. 
She seized upon his hand, shook it, nearly kissed 
it; said how grieved' she was not to have had 
an opportunity of explaining away her part in 
the past; that she hoped he would let bygones 
be bygones; and finally, while the clergyman 
was scheming how to get away firom her without 
absolute rudeness, she astonished him with a com- 
munication touching the action-at-law. There 
ensued a little mutual misapprehension, followed 
by a few emphatic words of denial firom Dr. 
Ashton ; and the Countess Dowager walked away, 
with a scarlet face, and an explosion of anger 
against her daughter. 

Lady Hartledon was not yet callous to the 
proprieties of life ; and the intrusion on the Ash- 
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tons, which her mother confessed to, half fright- 
ened, half shamed her. But the Dowager's wrath 
at having been misled bore down every thing. 
Dr. Ashton had entered no action whatever against 
the Earl of Hariledon; had never thought of 
doing it. 

" And you, you wicked ungrateftd girl, to 
come home to me with such an invention, and 
cause me to start off on a fool's errand I Do you 
suppose I should have gone and humbled myself 
to those people, but for hoping to bring the parson 
to a sense of what he was doing a$ a parson, in 
going-in for those enormous damages ?" 

She stood wiping her inflamed face gingerly, 
on account of its not being quite so clear from 
adjuncts as it might be ; her handkerchief rolled 
into a ball. The corners of her shawl were 
flung back, and her smart pink gauze gown, 
flounced to the waist with little flounces, looked the 
size of a balloon. Maude scarcely understood yet 

" I have not come home to you with any in- 
vention, mamma. Dr. Ashton has entered the 
action." 
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" He has not," raved the Dowager. " It is a 
hoax, an infamous hoax, that you have played off 
upon me : you couldn't find any plea of excuse for 
your husband's staying in London, and so pitched 
upon this. What with you, and what with Kir- 
ton's ingratitude, and Iter sauce, I shall be driven 
out of house and home !" 

" I won't say another word until you are calm 
and can talk common-sense," said Maude, leaning 
back in her chair, and opening her prayer-book 
again* 

" Common-sense I What am I talking but 
common-sense ? When a child begins to mislead 
her own mother, the world ought to come to 
an end." 

Maude took no notice. 

There happened to be some water standing on 
a table, and the Dowager dashed out a tumbler 
and drank it, though not much accustomed to the 
beverage. Her run home from church in the 
heat had made her thirsty. Untying the strings 
of her bonnet and tilting it off, she sat down by 
Maude, a little calmer. 
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"Perhaps you'll explain this at your con- 
venience, Maude." 

" There is nothing to explain," was the an- 
swer. "What I told you was the trutL The 
action has been entered against Percival, by the 
Ashtons." 

" The action has not, then." 

" But, mamma, I assure you that it has," said 
Maude, closing her book. " I told you of the 
evening we first had notice of it; and that the 
damages are laid at ten thousand pounds ; do you 
think I could have invented that, or gone to sleep 
and dreamt it? I am sure if Val has gone down 
once to that Temple over it, ho has gone fifty 
times. He would not go for pleasure." 

The Countess Dowager sat fanning herself 
quietly; for her daughter's words were gaining 
ground. 

" There's a mistake somewhere, Maude, and it 
is on your side and not mine. I'll lay my life that 
no action has been entered by Dr. Ashton. Tlie 
man spoke truth ; I can read truth when I see it 
as weU as any body: his fisu^e flushed up with pain 
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at such a thing being said of him. It may not 
be difficult to explain this contradiction." 

" Do you think not ?" returned Maude, her 
tone of indifference exciting the listener to anger. 

" I should say that Hart is deceiving you. K 
any action is entered against him at all, it's not 
that sort of action ; or perhaps the young lady is 
not Miss Ashton, but some other: he's just the 
kind of man to be drawn into promising marriage 
to a dozen or two. It is all very clever of him to 
palm you off with this tale: a man may get into 
five hundred troubles, not convenient for his wife 
to know." 

Except that Lady Hartledon's cheek flushed a 
little, she made no answer; she held firm — at 
least she thought she held firm — to her own side 
of the case. Her mother, on the contrary, adopted 
the new view, and dismissed it from her thoughts 
accordingly. 

Maude went to church in the evening. She 
sat by herself in the great pew, pale and quiet. 
Anne Ashton was alone; and the two whilom 
rivals, the triumphant and the rejected, could look 
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at each other to their heart's content. Not very 
triumphant was Maude feeling. Strange perhaps 
to say, the suggestion of the old Dowager, like in- 
stilled poison, was maJdng its way into her very 
veins. Her thoughts had been busy with the 
matter ever since. One positive conviction lay in 
her heart — that Dr. Ashton, now reading the first 
lesson before her, for he was taking the whole of 
ihe service that night, could not, under any cir- 
cumstance, be guilty of a false assertion or a sub- 
terfuge. One solution of the difficulty presented 
itself to her — ^ihat her mother, in her irascibility, 
had misimderstood the rector ; and yet that was 
improbable. As Maude half sat, half lay back in 
the pew, for the weary faint feeling was especially 
upon her that evening, she thought that she would 
give a great deal for the matter to be set at 
rest. 

When the service was over, she took the more 
secluded way home ; the servants, those who had 
attended, returning as usual by the road. She 
had reached the turning where the three paths 
converged, when the feintness which had been 
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hovering over her aU the evening grew suddenly 
more perceptible; and but for catching hold of a 
tree, she might have fallen. It grew better in a 
few moments, but she did not yet quit the support 
of the friendly tree. 

Very much surprised was the rector of Calne 
to come up and see the young Countess of Har- 
tledon in this position : her arm round the trunk 
of the tree, her brow, white and damp, pressed 
upon it. Every Sunday evening, after service, he 
went in to see a man in one of the cottages, who 
was dying of consumption, and he was on his 
road thither now. He would have preferred not 
to speak to Lady Hartledon : but she looked ill, in 
need of assistance ; and in common Christian kind- 
ness he could not pass her by. 

" I beg your pardon, liady Hartledon. Axe 

you iU ?" 

She caught at his offered arm with her disen- 
gaged hand, as an additional support; and her 
white face turned a shade whiter. 

^' I beg yours," she said, when she was able to 
speak, in apology for having thus seized upon 
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him. ^^A sudden faintness overtook me. I am 
bettor now." 

" Will you allow me to walk on with you ?" 

" Tliank you ; just a little way. If you will 
not mind it" 

That he must have imderstood the feeling 
which prompted tlie last few words there was 
no doubt : and perhaps liad Lady Hartledon 
been in the possession of her keenest senses, she 
might never have spoken them. Pride and health 
go out of us toii;etlier. Dr. Ashton took her 
on his arm, and they walked slowly on in the 
direction of tlie little bridge. Her colour was 
coming into her face again, her strength into 
her frame. 

*^ Tlio heat of the day has affected you, pos- 
sibly. Lady Hartledon ?" 

^^ YoH, i)erhapH : I have felt faint at times 
lately. Tlie clmrcli was very hot to-night." 

Nothing more was said until the bridge was 
gained, and then Maude released his arm. 

" Dr. Ashton, I tliank you vory much. You 
liave been a friend in need." 
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"But are you sure you are strong enough 
to go on alone? I will take you to the house 
if you are not." 

" Quite strong enough now. Thank you once 
again." 

As he was bowing his farewell, a sudden im- 
pulse to speak, and set the matter that was troub- 
ling her at rest, came over her mind. Without 
a moment's deliberation, without an instant given 
to weigh her words, she rushed upon it; the os- 
tensible plea being an apology for her mother's 
having spoken to him. 

" Yes, I told Lady Kirton she was labouring 
under some misapprehension," he quietly an- 
swered. 

'^ Will you forgive m^also for speaking of it?" 
she murmured. " Since my mother came home 
with the news of what you said, I have been in 
a sea of conjecture : I could not attend to the 
service for thinking of it; I might as well not 
have been in church — ^and that is a curious con- 
fession to make to you. Dr. Ashton. Is it in- 
deed true that you know nothing of the matter ?" 

VOL. II. Q 
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" Lady Kirton told me in so many words that 
I had entered an action against Lord Hartledon 
for Beach of Promise, and laid the damages at 
ten thousand pounds," returned Dr. Ashton, with 
a plainness of speech and a cynical manner that 
made her blush. And she saw at once that he 
had done nothing of the sort ; saw it without any 
more decisive denial. 

" But the action has been entered," said Lady 
Hartledon. 

" I beg your pardon, madam. Lord Hartle- 
don is, I should imagine, the only man living 
who could suppose me capable of such a thing." 

" And you have not entered on it?" she re- 
iterated, half bewildered with the denial. 

" Most certainly not. When I parted with 
Lord Hartledon on a certain evening, which pro- 
bably your ladyship remembers, I washed my 
hands of him for good, desiring never to ap- 
proach him in any way whatever, never to hear 
of him, never to see him. Your husband, madam, 
is safe for me: I desire nothing better than to 
forget that such a man is in existence." 
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Lifting his hat, he walked away. And the 
Lady Hartledon stood and gazed, after him as if 
she were in a dream. 



CHAPTER X. 

MR. CARR AT WORK. 

Thomas Carr was treading his way through the 
mazy precincts of Gray's Inn, with that quick 
step and absorbed manner known only, I think, 
to the busy man of this busy metropolis. He 
was on his way to make some inquiries of a firm 
of solicitors, Messrs. Kedge and Reck, strangers 
to him, except by name. 

Up some dark and dingy stairs, he knocked 
at a dark and dingy door : which, after a minute, 
opened of itself by some ingenious contrivance, 
and let him into a passage, whence he turned 
into a room, where two clerks were writing at 
a desk. 

" Can I see Mr. Kedge ?" 

" Not in," said one of the clerks without look- 
ing up. 
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" Mr. Eeck, then ?" 
"Not in." 

" When will either of them be in ?" con- 
tinued the barrister; thinking that if he were 
Messrs. Kedge and Reck the clerk would get 
his discharge for incivility. 

" Can't say. What's your business ?" 
" My business is with them : not with you." 
" You can see the managing clerk." 
" I wish to see one of the partners." 
" Could you give your name ?" continued the 
gentleman, equably. 

Mr. Carr handed in his card. The clerk glanced 
at it, and surreptitiously showed it to his com- 
panion ; and both of them looked up at him. 
Mr. Carr of the Temple was known by reputa- 
tion, and they condescended to become civil. 

"Take a seat for a moment, sir," said the 
one. "I'll inquire how long Mr. Kedge will 
be ; but Mr. Beck's not in town to-day." 

A few minutes, and Thomas Carr foimd him- 
self in a small square room with the head of the 
firm, who was a yoimgish man and somewhat 
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of a dandy, especially genial in manner, as if in 
contrast to his clerk. He welcomed the rising 
barrister. 

" There's as much difficulty in getting to see 
you as if you were the Pope of Borne," cried 
Mr. Carr good-humouredly. 

The lawyer laughed. " Hopkins did not 
know you; and strangers are generally intro- 
duced to Mr. Reck, or to our managing clerk. 
What can I do for you, Mr. Carr ?" 

" I don't know that you can do any thing 
for me," said Mr. Carr, seating himself; "but I 
hope you can. At the present moment I am en- 
gaged in sifting a piece of complicated business 
for a friend ; a private matter entirely, which it 
is necessary to keep private. I am interested in it 
greatly myself, as you may readily believe when it 
is keeping me from circuit ; indeed it may almost 
be called my own affair," he added, seeing the 
eyes of the lawyer fixed upon him, and not car- 
ing that they should see into his business too 
clearly. ' I fancy that you have a clerk, or had 
a clerk, who is cogm'sant of one or two points in 
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regard to it : can you put me in the way of find- 
ing out where he is ? His name is Gordon." 

" Gordon ! We have no clerk of that name. 
Never had one, that I remember. How came 
you to fancy it ?" 

" I heard it from my own clerk, Mr. Taylor. 
One day la^t week I happened to say before him 
that I'd give a five-pound note out of my pocket 
to get at the present whereabouts of this man 
Gordon. Taylor is a shrewd fellow ; full of usefril 
bits of information, and knows, I really believe, 
three parts of London by name. He immediately 
said that a young man of that name was with 
Messrs. Kedge and Beck, of Gray's Lm, either as 
clerk, or in some other capaciiy; and when he 
described this clerk of yours, I felt nearly sure 
that it was the man I am looking for. I got 
Taylor to make inquiries, and he did, I believe of 
one of your clerks ; but he could learn nothing, 
except that nobody of that name was connected 
with you now. Taylor persists that he is or was 
connected with you ; and so I thought the shortest 
plan to settle the matter was to ask yourselves." 
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"We have no clerk of that name," repeated 
Mr. Kedge, pushing back wiih his elbow some 
papers on the table. " Never had one." 

" Understand," said Mr. Carr, thinking it just 
possible that the lawyer might be mistaking his 
motives, " I have nothing to allege against the 
man, and do not seek to damage him. The real 
fact is, that I do not want to see him or to be 
brought into personal contact with him; I only- 
want to know whetlier he is in London, and if so, 
where ?" 

" I assure you he is not connected with us," 
repeated Mr. Kedge. " I'd tell you so in a minute 
if he were." 

" Well, then, of course I can only apologise 
for having troubled you," said the barrister rising. 
" Taylor must have been mistaken. And yet I 
would have backed liis word, when he positively 
asserts a thing, against the world. I hardly ever 
knew him wrong." 

Mr. Kedge was playing with the drooping 
locket on his watch-chain, his head bent in 
thought. 
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"Wait a moment, Mr. Carr. I remember 
now that we took a clerk temporarily into the 
office in the latter part of last year. His writing 
did not suit, and we kept him but a week or two. 
I don't know what his name was, but it might 
have been Gordon." 

" Do you remember what sort of a man he 
was ?" asked Mr. Carr somewhat eagerly. 

" I really do not. You see I don't come much 
into contact with our clerks. Reck does ; but he's 
not here to-day. I fancy he had red hair." 

'' Gordon has reddish hair." 

"You had better see Kimberly," said the 
solicitor, ringing a bell. . " He is our managing 
clerk, and knows every thing." 

A gray-haired, silent-looking man came in 
with stooping shoulders. Mr. Kedge, without 
any circumlocution, asked whether he remem- 
bered any clerk of the name of Gordon having 
been in the house. Mr. Kimberly responded by 
saying that they never had one in the house of 
the name. 

" Well, I thought not," observed the principal. 
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" There was one in for a short while, you know, 
while Hopkins was ill. I forget his name." 

" His name was Druitt, sir. We employed a 
man of the name of Gorton to do some out-door 
business for us at times," continued the managing 
clerk, turning his eyes on the barrister ; " but not 
lately." 

" What sort of business ?" 

*^ Serving writs." 

" Gorton is not Gordon," remarked Mr. Kedge 
with legal acumen. ^^ By the way, Kimborly, I 
have hoard nothing of Gorton lately. What has 
become of him ?" 

^^ I have not the least idea, sir. We parted in 
a huff, HO he'd not porliaps bo likely to come in 
my way again. Some business that he mismanaged, 
if you remember, sir, do^^n at Calno." 

" When he arrested one man for another," 
laughed the lawyer, "and got entangled in a 
coroner's inquest, and I don't know what all." 

Mr. Carr had pricked up his oars ; he scarcely 
dared to breatlie. But his manner was careless to 
a degree. 
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" The man he arrested being Lord Hartledon ; 
the man he ought to have arrested being the 
Honourable Mr. Elster," he interposed, laughing. 

" What ! do you know of it ?" cried the 
lawyer. 

" I remember hearing of it ; I was intimate 
with Mr. Elster at the time." 

" He has become Lord Hartledon." 

" Yes. But about this Gorton? I should not 
be in the least surprised if he is the man I am 
inquiring for. Can you describe him to me, Mr. 
Kimberly ?" 

" He is a short, sUght man, under thirty, with 
red hair and whiskers." 

Mr. Carr nodded. 

" Light hair with a reddish tinge it has been 
described to me. Do you happen to be at all 
acquainted with his antecedents ?" 

" Not I ; I know nothing of the man," said 
Mr. Kedge. " Kimberly does, perhaps." 

" No, sir," dissented Kimberly. " He had 
been to Australia, I believe ; and that's all I know 
about him.'' 
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" It is the Hamo man," said Mr. Carr quietly. 
^* And if you can tell mo anything about him," 
ho continued, turning to the elder man, " I shall 
be exceedingly obliged to you. To begin with — 
when did you first know him?" 

But at this juncture there occurred an inter- 
ruption. Ho])kins the discourteous came in with 
a card, which ho presented to his principal. The 
gentleman was waiting to see Mr. Kedge. Two 
more clients were also waiting, ho resentfully 
added. 

Thomas Carr rose, and the end of it was that 
he went with Mr. Kimborly to his room. 

"Ks Carr of the TemiJe," whispered Mr. 
Kedge in his clerk's car. 

'' 0, I know him, sir." 

^' All right. If you ean help him, do so." 

" I first knew Gorton about fifteen months ago," 
observed the clerk when thoy were shut in. " A 
friend of mine, dead now, spoke to me of him as 
a respectable yomig fellow who had fallen in the 
world, and asked if I could help him to some 
employment. I think he told me somewhat of his 
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history; but I quite forget it. T know he was 
very low then, with hardly a crust to eat." 

" Did this friend of yours call him Gorton or 
Gordon ?" interrupted Mr. Carr. 

" Gorton. I never heard him called Gordon 
at all. I remember seeing a book of his that he 
seemed to set some store by. It was printed in 
old English, and had his name on the title-page : 
^ George Gorton, From his aflFectionate father, 
W. Gorton.' I employed him in some out-door 
work. He knew London perfectly well, and 
seemed to know people too." 

" And he had been to Australia ?" 

" He had been to Australia, T feel sure. One 
day he accidentally let slip some words about Mel- 
bourne, which he could not well have done unless 
he had seen the place. I taxed him with it, 
and he shuffled it off with some excuse; but in 
such a manner that convinced me he had been 
there." 

"And now, Mr. Kimborly, I am going to 
ask you another question. You spoke of his 
having been at Calne ; I infer that you sent him 
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to the p%ce on the errand to Mr. Elster. Try 
and recollect whether his going thither was en- 
tirely your own spontaneous act, or whether he 
was the original (though, perhaps, surreptitious) 
mover in the journey ?" 

The gray-haired clerk looked up, as if not 
nnderstanding. 

" You don't quite take me, I see." 

"Yes, I do, sir; but 1 was thinking back. 
So far as I can recollect, it was our own spon- 
taneous act. I am sure I had no cause to think 
otherwise at the time. We had had a deal of 
trouble with the Honourable Mr. Elster; and 
when it was found that he had left town for 
the family seat, we came to the resolution to send 
and arrest him." 

Thomas Carr paused. " Do you know any thing 
of Gordon's — or Gorton's — doings in Calne? Did 
you ever hear him speak of them afterwards ?" 

" I don't know that I did particularly. The 
excuse he made to us for arresting Lord Hartle- 
don for his brother was, that they were so much 
alike he mistook the one for the other." 
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" Which would infer that he knew Mr. Elster 
by Bight." 

^' It might ; yes. It was not for the mistake 
that we discharged him ; indeed^ not for any 
thing at all connected with Calne. He did seem 
to have gone about his business there in a very 
loose way, and to have paid less attention to our 
interests than to the gossip of the place ; of which 
there was a tolerable amount just then, on account 
of the Earl of Hartledon's unfortimate death. 
Gorton was set upon another job or two when 
he returned; and one of those he contrived to 
mismanage so wofully, that I would give him no 
more to do. It struck me that he must drink, 
or else was accessible to a bribe." 

Mr. Carr nodded his head; he thought the 
latter more than probable. His fingers were 
playing with a newspaper, which happened to 
lie on the clerk's desk ; and he put the next 
question with a very well -assumed air of care- 
lessness, as if it were but the passing thought of 
the moment. 

" Did he ever talk about Mr. Elster?" 
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" Never but once. He came to my house one 
evening to tell me he had discovered the hiding- 
place of a gentleman we were looking for. I 
was taking my glass of cold gin-and-water after 
supper, the only stimulant I ever touch — and the 
doctors order me that ; one glass every night. I 
could not do less than ask him to help himself. 
You see, sir, we did not look upon him as a 
common sheriffs man: and he did help himself 
pretty freely. That made him talkative. I fancy 
his 'head is not strong to stand much ; and he 
began rambling upon the recent affairs at Calne : 
he had not been back above a week then." 

^' And he spoke of Mr. Elster ?" 

" He spoke a good deal of him as the new 
Lord Hartledon, all in a rambling sort of way. 
He hinted that it might be in his power to bring 
home to him some great crime." 

"The man must have been drunk indeed!" 
remarked Mr. Carr, with the most perfect assump- 
tion of indifference ; a very contrast to the dart 
of fear that shot through his heart "Wliat 
crime, pray? I hope he particularised it" 
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" What he seemed to hint at was some unfair 
play in connection with his brother's death," said 
the old clerk, lowering his voice. ^^ ^ A man at 
his wit's end for money would do many queer 
things,' he remarked." 

Mr. Carr's eyes flashed. " What a dangerous 
fool he must be! You surely did not listen to 
him!" 

"I, sir! I stopped him pretty quickly, and 
bade him put a pitch -plaster over his mouth, 
until he came to his sober senses again. 0, they 
make great simpletons of themselves, some of 
these young fellows, when they get the drink 
into them." 

" They do that," md the barrister. " Did he 
ever allude to the matter again ?" 

" Never ; and the next day, when I saw him, 
he seemed ashamed of himself, and asked if he 
had not been talking a lot of nonsense. It was 
about a fortnight after that that we parted,, and 
I have never seen him since." 

" And you really do not know what has be- 
come of him ?" 

VOL. ri. R 
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'' Not at all. I should think he has left Lon- 
don." 

" Why ?" 

" Because if he had remained in it he'd be 
sure to have come bothering me to employ him 
again ; unless, indeed, he has found some one else 
to do it" 

" Well," said Mr. Carr rising, " will you do 
me this favour ? If you come across the man 
again, or can get tidings of him in any way, let 
me know it at once. I do not want him to hear 
of me, or that I have made inquiries about him. 
I only wish to ascertain wliere he is, if that be 
possible. Any one bringing me this information 
privately will find it well worth their while." 

He went forth into the busy streets 'again, 
sick at heart; and upon reaching his chambers 
wrote a note for a detective officer, and put some 
business into his hands. 

Meanwhile the Earl of Hartledon remained 
on in London. When the term for which tliey 
had engaged the furnished house in Piccadilly 
was expired, he took lodgings in Grafton Street ; 
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and there he stayed, his frame of miud restless 
and unsatisfactory. Lady Hartledon wrote to him 
sometimes, and he answered her. She said not 
a word of the discovery she had made in regard 
to the alleged action-at-law ; but she never failed 
in every letter to ask what he was doing, and 
when he was coming home — meaning Hartle- 
don. He put her off in the best manner he was 
able: he and Carr were very busy together, he 
said : as to home, he could not fix any particular 
time. And Lady Hartledon bottled up her curi- 
osity and her wrath, and waited with what pa- 
tience she had. 

The truth was — and, perhaps, the reader may 
have divined it — that graver motives than the 
sensitive feeling of not liking to face the Ashtoris, 
was keeping the earl from his wife and Hartledon. 
He had once, in his bachelor days, wished himself 
a savage in some remote and inaccessible desert 
of land, where his civilised acquaintance could not 
come near him; he had a thousand times more 
cause to wish himself one now. 

One dusty day, when the excessive heat of 
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summer was on the wane, he went down to 
Mr. Carr's chambers, and found that gentleman 
abroad. Not gone out for long, the clerk thought; 
and the earl sat down and waited for him. The 
room he was in looked out on the cool garden, 
on the quiet river ; in the one there was not a 
soul save Mr. Broom himself, who had gone in to 
watch the progress of his chrysanthemimis, and 
was stooping lovingly over the beds ; on the 
other a steamer, freighted with a straggling few, 
was plodding up the river against the tide ; the 
contrast between this quiet scene and the bust- 
ling, dusty, jostling world ho had come in from, 
was grateful even to the earl's disturbed heartj 
and he felt half inclined to go round to the garden 
and fling himself on the lawn, and take his rest 
there, as a man might who was free from care. 

Mr. Carr indulged in the costly luxury of three 
rooms in the Temple ; his sitting-room, which was 
his work-room, a bed-chamber, and a little outer 
ante-place, called by courtesy a room, that was 
the sanctum of the clerL The earl was in the 
sitting-room, but he could hear the clerk moving 
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about in the ante-room, as if he had no writing on 
hand that morning. When he was tired of wait- 
ing, he called him in. 

'' I say, Mr. Taylor, how long do you think 
he'll be ? I've been asleep, I think." 

"Well, I thought he'd have been in before 
now, my lord. He generally tells me if he's going 
out for any length of time ; but he said nothing 
to-day." 

"A newspaper would be something to while 
away one's time, or a book," grumbled the earl. 
"Not those," he added, glancing at a bookcase 
full of ponderous law-volumes. 

"Your lordship has taken the cream out of 
them already," remarked the clerk with a laugh ; 
and the earl's brow knitted at the words. He 
had " taken the cream " out of those old law-books, 
if studying them could do it, for he had been at 
them pretty often of late. 

But Mr. Taylor's remark had no ulterior mean- 
ing. Being a shrewd observant man, he could not 
fail to suspect that Lord Hartledcn was in a scrape 
of some sort or another ; but from a word dropped 
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by his master he supposed it to involve nothing 
more than a question of debt ; and he never sus- 
pected that the word had been dropped purposely. 
" Scamps would claim money twice over when 
they could," said Mr. Carr; and Elster was a care- 
less man, always losing his receipts. He was a 
short, slight man, this clerk — in build something 
like his master — ^with an intelligent, silent face, a 
small sharp nose, and fair hair. He had been 
bom a gentleman, he was wont to say ; and indeed 
he looked like one ; but he had not received an 
education commensurate with that fact, and had 
to make his own way in the world. He might do 
it yet, perhaps, ho remarked one day to the earl ; 
and certainly, if steady perseverance could eflfect 
it, he would: all his spare time was spent in 
study. 

" He is not gone to one of those blessed con- 
sultations in somebody's chambers, is he ?" cried 
Val. " I have known them to last three hours." 

" I have known them to last longer than 
that," said the clerk. '' But there are none on 
just now." 
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" I can't think what has become of him. He 
made an appointment with me for this morning. 
And where's his Times ? 

Mr. Taylor could not tell where ; he had been 
looking for the newspaper on his own score. It 
was not to be found ; and they could only come 
to the conclusion that the barrister had taken it 
out with him. 

" I wish you'd go out and buy me one," said 
Val. 

" m go with pleasure, my lord. But suppose 
any body comes to the door?" 

" 0, I'U answer it. They'U think Carr has 
taken on a new clerk." 

Mr. Taylor laughed, and went out. The earl, 
tired of sitting, began to pace the room and the 
ante-room. Most men would have taken their 
departure ; but he had nothing to do abroad ; he 
had latterly shunned that portion of the world 
called socieiy, and was as well in Mr. Carr's 
chambers as in his own lodgings, or in strolling 
about with his troubled heart While thus occu- 
pied, there came a soft tap to the outer door — as 
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was sure to be the case, the clerk being absent — 
and Val drew it open, A middle-aged, quiet- 
looking man stood there, who had nothing parti- 
cularly noticeable in his appearance, except a pair 
of deep-set dark eyes, under bushy eyebrows that 
were turning gray. 

" Mr. Carr within?" 

"Mr. Carr's not in," replied the temporary 
porter ; " I daresay you can wait" 

"Likely to be long?" 

" I should think not. / have been waiting for 
him these two hours." 

The applicant entered, and sat down in the 
clerk's room. Lord Hartledon went into the 
other, and stood drumming on the window-pane, 
as he gazed out on the grass of the Temple garden. 

" I'd go, but for that note of Carr's," he said 
to himself. "If he — halloa! that's his voice at 
last." 

Mr. Carr and his clerk had returned together. 
The former, after a few moments, came in to the 
earl. 

" A nice fellow you are, Carr I Sending me 
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word to be here at eleven o'clock, and then walk- 
ingoflf for two mortal hours I" 

" I sent you word to wait for me at your own 
home I" 

"Well, that is good!" returned the earl, after 
a prolonged stare. It said, ^Be here at eleven,' as 
plain as writing could say it." 

"And there was a postscript on the other side 
the sheet, telling you, on second thought, not to be 
here, but to wait at home for me," said Mr. Carr. 
" I remembered a matter of business that would 
take me up your way this morning, and thought 
I'd go on to you. It's just your careless fashion, 
Hartledon, reading only half your letters ! You 
should have turned it over." 

" Who was to think there was any thing on the 
other side? Folks don't turn their letters over from 
curiosity when they are concluded on the first page." 

" I never had a letter in my life but I turned it 
over to make sure," observed the more careful bar- 
rister. " I have had my walk for nothing." 

"And I have been cooling my heels here I 
And you took the newspaper with you !" 
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"No, I did not. Churton sent in from his 
rooms to borrow it." 

" Well, let the misunderstanding go, and don't 
be angry with me if I'm cross. Do you know, 
Carr, I think I am growing ill-tempered from 
trouble. What news have you for me?" 

" I'll tell you that by and by. There's no 
time just now. Do you know who that is in the 
other room ?" 

" Not I. He seemed to stare me inside-out in 
a quiet way, as I let him in." 

" Ay. It's Green the detective. At times a 
question occurs to me whether that's really his 
name, or one he assumes in' his profession. He 
has come to report at last. Had you better 
remain ?" 

" Why not ?" 

Mr. Carr looked dubious. 

" You can make some excuse for my pre- 
sence." 

" It's not that. I'm thinking if you should let 
slip a word — " 

" Carr I Is it likely ?" 
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" Tnadvertently, I meant" 

" There's no fear. You have not mentioned 
my name to him ?" 

"I retort in your own words — Is it likely? 
He does not know why he is being employed or 
what I want with the man I wish traced. At pre- 
sent he is working, so far as that goes, in the 
dark. I might have put him on a false scent, just 
as cleverly and unsuspiciously as I daresay he 
could put me ; but I've not done it. What's the 
matter with you to-day, Hartledon? You look 
ill.'* 

" I only look what I am, then," was the 
answer. " I'm no worse than usual I'd rather 
be transported — I'd rather be hung, for the matter 
of that — than lead the life of misery I am leading. 
At times I feel inclined to give in, but then comes 
the thought of Maude." 



CHAPTER XL 

SOMEBODY ELSE AT WORK. 

They were shut in together : the detective 
oflScer, Mr. Carr, and Lord Hardedon. '' You 
may speak freely before this gentleman," observed 
Mr. Carr, as if in apology for a third being 
present. " He knows the parties, and is almost 
as much interested in the affair as I am." 

The detective glanced at Lord Hartledon with 
his deep eyes, but he did not know him, and took 
out a note-book, on which some words and figures 
were dotted down, foreign hieroglyphics 'to any 
body's eyes but his own. Squaring his elbows on 
the table after a fashion more easy than elegant, 
he began in an abrupt tone ; and he appeared to 
have a habit of cutting short his words and sen- 
tences. 

" Haven't succeeded yet as could wish, Mr. 
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Carr ; leastways, not altogether : have had to be 
longer over it, too, than thought for. George 
Gordon : Scotch by birth, so far as can learn ; left 
an orphan ; lived mostly in London. Served time 
to medical practitioner in general line, locality 
Paddington, London. Idle,, visionary, loose in 
conduct, good-natured, fond of roving. Surgeon 
wouldn't keep him as assistant ; might have done 
it, he says, had G. G. been of settled disposition ; 
saw him in drink three times. Next turns up in 
Scotland, assistant to a doctor there ; name Mair, 
locality Kirkcudbrightshire. Remained there less 
than a year; left, saying he was going to Australia. 
So far," broke off the speaker, raising his eyes to 
Mr. Carr's, "particulars tally with the information 
supplied to me by you." 

" Just so." 

"And then my further work began," con- 
tinued Mr. Green. " Afraid what Tve got to- 
gether won't be satisfactorj'- ; differ from you in 
opinion, at any rate. G. G. went to Australia ; no 
doubt of that ; friend of his got a letter or two 
from him while there : last one enclosed two ten- 
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pound notes, borrowed by Q. G. before he went 
out. Last letter said he'd been up to the diggings, 
been very successful ; was coming home with his 
money, mentioned ship he meant to sail in. 
Hadn't been in Australia twelve months." 

" Who was the friend ?" asked Mr. Carr, in- 
terrupting the curt sentences. 

^^ Very respectable man; gentleman; former 
fellow-pupil with Gordon in London ; in good 
practice for himself now ; locality Kensington. 
After last letter, friend was perpetually looking 
out for G. G. G. G. did not make his appear- 
ance; conclusion friend draws is that he did not 
come back. Feels sure that Gordon, whether poor 
or rich, in ill-report or in good-report, would have 
come to him direct." 

" I happen to know that ho did come back," 
said Mr. Carr. 

" Don't think it," was the unceremonious re- 
joinder. 

" I know it positively. And that he was in 
London." 

The detective looked over his notes, whistling 
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softly to himself, as if completely ignoring Mr. 
Carr's words. 

^' Be bound you heard, gentlemen, of that 
mutiny on 'board the ship Morning Star, some 
three years ago ? Made a noise at the time." 

"WeUr 

"Ringleader was this same man, Greorge 
Gordon." 

" No I" exclaimed Mr. Carr. 

" Fact. Leastways, no reasonable doubt of it. 
Friend of his feels none: can't understand, he 
says, how G. G. could have become suddenly 
cruel ; never was that. Pooh I when men have 
been leading lawless lives at Australian diggings, 
perhaps took regularly to drinking — ^which G. G. 
was inclined to before — they're ready for any 
crime under the sim." 

" But how do you connect Gordon with the 
ringleader of that diabolical mutiny ?" 

" Easy enough. Same name, George Gordon : 
wrote word to friend the ship he was coming home 
in — Morning Star. 'Ihas the same ; and price is 
on G. G.'s head to this day: shouldn't mind 
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getting it Needn't pother over it, sir; 'twas 
Gordon for a fact : but Jie'd never put his foot in 
London." 

"If a fact, it would account for his not show- 
ing himself to his friend — assuming that he did 
come back," observed Mr. Carr. 

"Friend says not. Sure that G. G., what- 
ever might have been guilty of, would go to him 
direct; knew he might depend on him in toy 
trouble. A proof, he argues, that G. G. never 
came back." 

" But I tell you he did come back," repeated 
the barrister. "It is a strange thing that the 
similarity of name never struck me," he added, 
turning to Lord Hartledon. "I took some in- 
terest in that mutiny at the time ; but I declare 
I never thought to connect this man or his name 
■with it. It is a noted name, at any rate, if not 
a very common one." 

Lord Hartledon nodded. He had sat silent 
throughout, a little apart, liis face somewhat 
turned from them, as if the business did not con- 
cem him, though he was listening as a friend. 
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"And now I will relate to you what more I 
know of Grordon," resumed Mr. Carr, moving his 
chair nearer the detective, and partially screen- 
ing Lord Hartledon by the fresh position. He 
was in London last year, employed by Kedge 
and Eeck, of Grray's Lin, to serve writs. What 
he had done with himself from the time of the 
mutiny — allowing that he was identical with the 
Gordon of that business — I daresay nobody living 
could tell, himself excepted. He was calling him- 
self Gorton last autumn. Not much of a change 
from his own name." 

" George Gorton," assented the detective, 
with a sort of grunt 

"Yes, George Gorton," replied Mr. Carr, 
who had taken the assenting remark as a ques- 
tion. " I knew this much when I first applied 
to you. I did not mention it because — ^because 
I preferred to let you go to work without it. 
Understand me, that it is the same man I know; 
but there are nevertheless discrepancies in the 
case that I cannot reconcile; circumstances that 
I am unable to understand ; and I thought you 

VOL. n. s 
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might possibly arrive at some knowledge of where 
the man is without this clue, better than with it." 

" Sorry to differ from you in opinion, Mr. 
Carr ; must hold to the belief that George Gor- 
ton, employed at Kedge and Reek's, was not the 
same man at all," came the cool and obstinate 
rejoinder. '' Have sifted the apparent similarity 
between the two, and drawn my conclusion ac- 
cordingly." 

The remark implied that the detective was 
wiser on the subject of George Gorton than Mr. 
Carr had bargained for, and a shadow of appre- 
hension stole through him. It was by no means 
his wish that the keen detective and the man 
should come into contact; all he wanted was to 
find out where he was at present, not that he 
should be spoken to or meddled with. This he 
had fiilly explained in the first instance, and the 
other had acquiesced in his curt way. 

" See you are thinking me uncommon clever, 
getting on the track of George Gt)rton, when 
there's nothing on the surface to connect liim with 
the man you are wanting," remarked the detec- 
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tive with professional vanity. " Came upon it 
accidentally; as well confess it; don't want to 
assume more credit than's due. 'Twas in this 
way. Same evening that had taken your instruc- 
tions, had to see the managing-clerk of Kedge 
and B.eck; was engaged on a little matter for 
'em. Our business over, he asked me if I hap- 
pened to know any thing of a man named George 
Gorton, or Gordon — as I seemed to know some- 
thing of pretty well every body. Had just been 
asked here — I — about George Gordon, naturally 
connected the two questions together. Inquired of 
Kimberly why he suspected his derk Gorton 
should be Gordon ; Kimberly replied that he did 
not suspect him, but a gentleman did, who had 
been there that day. This put me on Gorton's 
track." 

" And you followed it up?" 

" Course I did ; keeping my own counsel. 
Took it up in haste, though; no deliberation; 
went off to Calne, without first comparing notes 
with Gordon's friend the surgeon." 

" To Cabe I" exclaimed Mr. Carr, while Lord 
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Hartledon turned his face and took a sharp look 
at the speaker. 

A nod was the only answer. " Gk)t down ; 
thought at first as you do, Mr. Carr, that man 
was the same, and was on right track. Went to 
work in my own way ; was a countryman just 
come into a snug bit of inheritance, looking out 
for a comer of land. Wormed out a bit here 
and a bit there ; heard this from one, that from 
another; nearly got an interview with my Lord 
Hartledon himself, as candidate for one of his 
farms." 

" Lord Hartledon was not at Calne, I think," 
interrupted Mr. Carr, speaking upon impulse. 

" Ejiow it now ; didn't then ; and wanted, for 
own purposes, to get a sight of him and a word 
with him. Went to his place : saw a queer old 
creature in yeller gauze; saw the earl's wife, 
too, at a distance ; fine woman ; got intimate with 
butler, name Hedges; got intimate with two or 
three more ; altogether turned the late doings of 
Mr. Gorton there inside-out" 

'' Well ?" said Mr. Carr, in his surprise. 
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" Care to hear 'em?" continued the detective, 
after a moment's pause ; and a feeling crossed 
the breast of Mr. Carr, that if ever he had a deep 
man to deal with it was this, in spite of his blimt 
frankness, his apparent ready simplicity. " Grorton 
went down on his errand for Kedge and Eeck, 
writ in pocket, for Mr. Elster ; had boasted there 
that he knew him. Can't quite make out whether 
did or not; any rate, served the writ on Lord 
Hartledon in mistake. Lordship made a joke of 
it; took up the matter as a brother ought; wrote 
himself to Kedge and Keck to get it settled. 
Brothers quarreUed; a day or two, and elder 
one was drowned, nobody seems to know how; 
younger became Lord Hartledon. Gorton stop- 
ped on, against orders from Kimberly; said 
afterwards, by way of excuse, had been served 
with summons to attend inquest. Couldn't say 
much at inquest, or didnH; was asked if he wit- 
nessed accident; said *No,' but some think he 
did still. Showed himself at Hartledon after- 
wards, trying to get an interview with new earl; 
new earl wouldn't see him*, and butler turned 
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him out. Gorton, in a rage, went back to inn, 
got some drink, said he might be able to make his 
lordship see him yet ; hinted at some secret, but 
too far gone to know what he said; began boast- 
ing of adventures «in Australia. Loose man there, 
one Pike, took him in charge, and saw him oflp by- 
rail for London." 

"Yes?" said Mr. Carr, for the speaker had 
stopped. 

" That's all, pretty near, as far as Gorton goes. 
I got a clue to an address he gave down there, a 
place in London, where he might be heard of: got 
it oddly, too; but that's no matter. Came up 
again and went to the address; could learn no- 
thing; tracked here and tracked there, both for 
Gordon and Gorton; found that Gorton disap- 
peared close upon the time that he was cast adrift 
by Kimberly. Is not in London, as far as can 
be traced; where gone, can't tell yet. So much 
done, I gathered my experiences together, summed 
up the whole, and came here to-day to state 'em." 

" Proceed, then," said Mr. Carr. 

The detective put his note-book in his pocket, 
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and with his elbows still on the table, pressed his 
fingers together alternately as he stated his points, 
speaking less abruptly than before. 

" My conclusion is — the Gordon you spoke to 
me about was the same Gordon who led the mu- 
tiny on board the Morning Star ; that he never, 
after that, came back to England ; has never been 
heard of, in short, by any living soul in it. That 
the Gorton employed by Kedge and Beck was 
another man altogether. Neither is to be found; 
the one may have had his grave in the sea years 
ago; the other has disappeared out of London 
life since last October, and I can't trace how or 
where." 

Mr. Carr Ustened in silence. To reiterate again 
that the two men were identical the one with the 
other, would have been waste of breath, since he 
could not avow how he knew it, dared not give so 
much as the faintest clue. The detective himself 
had unconsciously furnished a proof. 

" Will you tell me yoin: groimds for believing 
them to be different men ?" he asked. 

" Nay," said the keen detective, " the shortest 
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way would be for you to give me your grounds for 
thinkiug them to be the same." 

" I cannot do it," said Mr. Carr. " It might 
involve — ^no, I cannot do it." 

"Well, I suspected so. I don't mind men- 
tioning one or two on my side. The description 
of Gorton, as I got it, and minutely too, from 
Kimberly, does not accord^ with that of Gordon, 
as given me by his friend the surgeon. I wrote 
out the portrait of Gorton in words, and took it to 
him. Is this Gordon? I asked. No, it is not, 
said he ; and I'm sure he spoke the truth." 

" Gordon, on his return from Australia, might 
be a different-looking man from the Gordon who 
went to it" 

"And would be, no doubt But look here: 
Gorton was not disguised : Gordon would not dare 
to be in London without being so ; his head's not 
worth a day's purchase. Fancy liis walking about 
with only one letter in the name altered I Bely 
upon it, Mr. Carr, you are mistaken; Gordon 
would no more dare to come back and put his 
head into the lion's mouth than you'd jump into 
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a pit of fire. He'd not be able to land without 
being dropped upon : that man was no common 
offender, and we've had our eyes open. And 
that's all," added the detective, after a pause. 
"Not very satisfactory to you, is it, Mr. Carr? 
But such as it is, I think you may rely upon it, 
spite of your own opinion. Meanwhile I'll keep 
myself on the look-out for Gorton, and tell you if 
he turns up." 

The conference was over, and Mr. Green took 
his departure. Thomas Carr saw him out himself, 
and then returned to the room and sat down in a 
reverie. 

" It's a curious tale," said Lord Hartledon. 

" I'm thinking how the fact, now disclosed, of 
Gordon's being the same Gordon of that mutiny, 
affects you," remarked Mr. Carr. 

" You believe him to be the same ?" 

" I see no reason to doubt it : on the contrary, 
every reason to believe it It's not probable that 
two George Gordons should take their passage 
home in the Morning Star. Besides, it explains 
points that seemed unfathomable. I could not 
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understand why you were not troubled by this 
man, but you may rely upon it he has found it 
expedient to go into effectual hiding, and dare not 
yet come out of it. It is a great hold upon him, 
this fact ; and if he turns round on you, you may 
keep him in check with it. Only let me alight 
upon him ; I'll so frighten him as to cause him to 
ship himself off for life." 

" I don't like that detective's having gone down 
to Calne," remarked Lord Hartledon. 

Neither did Mr. Carr, especially if Gordon, or 
Gorton, should have got talkative on the score of 
" secrets," as there was reason to believe he had. 

" Gordon is in England, and in hiding ; pro- 
bably in London, for there's no place where you 
may hide so effectually as in this great ciiy. One 
thing I am astonished at: that he should show 
himself openly as George Gorton." 

" Look here, Carr," sajd Lord Hartledon, 
leaning forward with his chin upon his hand; " I 
don't believe, in spite of you and the detective, 
that Gordon, our Gordon, was the one connected 
with the mutiny. I might possibly get a descrip- 
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tion of that man from Gmn of Calne ; for his son 
was coming home in the same ship — was one of 
those killed." 

" Who's Gum of Calne ?" 

'' The parish clerk. A respectable man as ever 
lived : you have seen Mirrable, our housekeeper ; 
she's related to them. Gum went to Liverpool at 
the time, I know, and saw the remnant of the 
passengers that those pirates had spared; he was 
sure to hear a full description of Gordon. If ever 
I visit Hartledon again, I'll ask him." 

" If ever you visit Hartledon again !" echoed 
Mr. Carr. " Unless you go away entirely from 
the country — as I advise — ^you cannot help visit- 
ing Hartledon." 

"Well, I'd almost as soon be hung!" cried 
the earl. " And now what is it that you want 
me for, and have kept me waiting here ?" 

Mr. Carr drew his chair nearer the earl. 
They alone knew their own troubles, and they 
sat talking long after the afternoon was over. 
Mr. Taylor came to the room; it was past his 
usual hour of departure. 
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" I suppose I can go, sir?" 

" Not just yet," replied Mr, Carr. 

Lord Hartledon took out his watch, and 
wondered whether it had been galloping, when 
he saw how late it was. "You'll come home 
and dine with me, Carr?" 

" m follow you if you like," was the reply. 
" I have a matter or two to attend to first" 

A few minutes of lingering, and the earl and 
his care went out. Mr. Carr called in his clerk. 

" I want to know how you came to learn 
that the man I asked you about, Gordon, was 
employed by Kedge and Eeck ?" 

" I heard it through a man of the name of 
Druitt," was the ready answer. " Happening to 
ask him — as I did several people — ^whether he 
knew any George Gordon, he at once said that 
a man of that name was at Kedge apd Beck's, 
where Druitt himself had been temporarily em- 
ployed." 

" Ah," said Mr. Carr, remembering that this 
same Druitt had been mentioned to him. " But 
that man was called Gorton, not Gordon. You 
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must have caught up the wrong name, Taylor. 
Or perhaps he misunderstood you. That's all ; you 
may go." 

The clerk departed. Mr. Carr took his hat 
and followed him down; but before joining Lord 
Hartledon, he turned into the garden of the 
Temple, and strolled towards the river; the 
mouihftd of fresh air — fresh to those hard- 
worked denizens of close and crowded London 
— seemed absolutely necessary to the barrister's 
heated brain. 

He sat down on a bench facing the river, 
and bared his brow to catch what breeze there 
was. A cool head was his ; never a cooler brought 
thought to bear upon perplexity; nevertheless it 
was not feeling very collected now. He could 
not reconcile sundry discrepancies in the trouble 
he was engaged in fathoming, and he saw no 
release whatever for Lord Hartledon. 

" It has but comphcated the affair," he said, 
as he watched the steamers up and down, ^^this 
calling in of Green the detective, and the news 
he's brought Gordon, the Gordon of the mutiny I 
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1 don't like it : the other Gordon, simple enough 
and not bad-heaxted, was easy to deal with in 
comparison; this man, pirate, robber, murderer, 
will stand at nothing. We should have a hold 
on him, iifs true, in his own crime ; but what's 
to prevent his keeping himself out of the way, 
and selling Hartledon to another ? Why he has 
not sold him yet, I can't think. Unless from 
some cause he is waiting his time." 

He put on his hat and began to count the 
barges on the other side, to banish thought. 
But it would not be banished, and he fell into 
the train again. 

" Mair's behaving well ; with Christian kind- 
ness ; but it's bad enough to be even in his 
power. There's something in Lord Hartledon 
that he ^ can't help loving,' he writes. Who 
can? Here am I, giving up my circuit — such 
a thing as never was heard of — and calling him 
friend still, and losing my rest o' nights for him I 
You'll defend me, Carr, should the necessity come, 
he says to me ; and I'm afraid I should not only 
defend him, but stand at the bar with him 
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hand -in -hand, metaphorically speaking. The 
Right Honourable the Earl of Hartledon ar- 
raigned for — Poor Val ! poor Val ! better that 
he had been the one to die !" 

" Please, sir, could you tell us what the 
time is ?" 

The spell was broken, and Mr. Carr took out 
his watch as he turned his eyes on the ques- 
tioner, a ragged urchin who had called out to 
him from below. The tide was low ; and sun- 
dry Arabs were regaling their naked feet in the 
mud, sporting and shouting. The evenings drew 
in earlier than they did, and the sun had already 
set. 

Quitting the garden, Mr. Carr stepped into a 
hansom, and was conveved to Grafton Street 
He found the earl knitting his brow over a letter. 

" Maude is getting vexed in earnest," he 
began, looking up at Mr. Carr. " She insists 
upon knowing the reason that I do not go home 
to her." 

" I don't wonder at it. You ought to do 
one of two things : go, or — " 
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"Orwhat, Caxrr 

" You know. Never go home to her again." 
" I wish I was out of the world !" cried the 
unhappy earl 



CHAPTER XIL 

AT HAKTLEDON. 

" Hartledon, — I wonder what you think of 
yourself, Galloping about Eotten Row with women 
when your wife's dying^ Of course it's not your 
fault that reports of your goings-on reach her 
here oh dear no. You are a moddel husband 
you are, sending her down here out of the way 
that you may take your pleasure, Why did you 
marry her, nobody wanted you to she sits and 
mopes and weeps and she's going into the same 
way that her father wenty you'll be glad no 
doubt to hear it it's what you're aiming at, 
once she is in Calne churchyard the Jield will 
be open for your Anne Ashton, I can tell you 
that if you've a spark of propper feeling you'll 
come down for it's killing her. Your wicked 
mother, " C. Kirton." 

The Earl of Hartledon turned this letter about 
VOL. n. T 
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in liiH liand. Ho scarcely noticed the mifttake at 
the concluBion : the Dowager had doubtless in- 
tended to imply that he was wicked, and the slip 
of the pen in her temper went for nothing. 

Galloping about Rotten Row with women I 
Tlie earl cast Iu'h thoughts back, endeavouring 
to recollect what could have given rise to this 
charge. One morning, after a sleepless night, 
when he had tossed and turned on his imeasy 
bod, and risen unrefreshed, he hired a horse, 
for he had none in town, and went for a long 
ride. Coming back, ho turned into Rotten Row : 
ho could not tell why he did so, for such places, 
affected by the gay, em2)ty-headed votaries of 
fashion, were little consonant to his present state. 
Ho wan barely in it when a lady's horse took 
fright ; she was riding alone with a groom ; Lord 
Hartledon gave her his assistance, led her horse 
until the animal was calm, and rode side by side 
with her to the end of the row. He knew not who 
she was ; ho scarcely noticed whether she was 
young or old ; he had not given a remembrance 
to it since. 
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When your wife's dying I Accustomed to the 
strong expressions of the Countess Dowager, he 
passed that over. But " going into the same way 
that her father went," he paused there, and triedn 
to remember how her father did "go." All he 
could recollect now, indeed all he knew at the time 
was, that the Earl of Kirton's death-sickness was 
reported to have been a lingering one. 

Such missives as these — and the Countess 
Dowager favoured him with more than one — 
coupled with his own consciousness that he waB 
not behaving to his wife as he ought, took him at 
length down to Hartledon. That his presence in 
the place, so soon after his marriage, was Utde 
short of an insult to Dr. Ashton's family, his sen- 
sitive feelings told him, and he would rather have 
gone to the opposite end of the globe ; but his duly 
to his wife was paramount, and he could not visit 
his sin upon her. 

She was looking very ill ; she was low-spirited 
and hysterical ; and with the sight of him she for- 
got all the anger her bosom had been nourishing, 
and fell sobbing into his arms. The Countess 
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Dowager had gone over to Garchester, and they 
had a few hours' peace. 

" You are not looking well, Maude !" 
• "I know I am not Why do you stay away ?" 

"I could not help myself," he murmured. 
" Business has kept me in London." 

" Have you been ill also ? You look thin and 
worn." 

" One does get to look thin in heated London," 
he replied evasively, as he walked to tlie window 
and stood there. " How is your brother, Maude 
—Bob ?" 

" I don't want to talk of Bob yet ; I have to 
talk to you," she said. " Percival, why did you 
practise that deceit upon me ?" 

"What deceit?" 

" It was a downright falsehood ; it made me 
look awfully foolish when I came hero and spoke 
of it as a fact. That action." 

Lord Hartledon made no reply. Hero was one 
cause of his disinclination to meet his wife — the 
having to keep up the farce of Dr. Ashton's 
action. It seemed, however, that there would no 
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longer be a farce to keep up. Had it exploded ? 
He said nothing. Maude, gazing at him from- 
the sofa on which she sat, her dark eyes looking 
larger than of yore, with hollow circles round 
them, waited for his answer. 

" I do not know what you mean, Maude." 

" You do know. You sent me down here with 
a tale that the Ashtons had entered an action 
against you for Breach of Promise — damages, ten 
thousand pounds — " 

" Stay an instant, Maude. I did not * send 
you down ' with the tale. I particularly requested 
you to keep it private." 

" Well, mamma drew it out of me unawares. 
She vexed me with her comments about your 
staying on in London, and it made me tell why 
you stayed. She ascertained from Dr. Ashton 
that there was not a word of truth in the story. 
Val, I told it in your defence." 

He stood at the window in silence, drawing in 
his lips. 

" I looked so foolish in the eyes of Dr. Ashton I 
The Sunday evening after I came down here I 
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had a sort of fainting-fit, coming home from 
church. He overtook me, and was very kind, 
and gave me his arm. I said a word to him ; I 
could not help it ; mamma had worried me on so ; 
and I learned that no such action had ever been 
thought of. You had no right to subject me to 
the chance of such mortification. Why did you?" 

Lord Hartledon came from the window and sat 
down near his wife, his elbow on the table. All 
he could do now was to make the best of it, and 
explain as near to the truth as he could. 

" Maude, you must not expect ftill confidence 
on this subject, for I cannot give it you. When I 
found reason to believe that some — some legal 
proceedings were about to be instituted against 
me, just at the first intimation of the trouble, I 
thought it must emanate from Dr. Ashton. You 
took up the same notion of yourself, and I did not 
contradict it, simply because I could not tell you 
the real truth — " 

" Yes," she interrupted. '' It was the night 
tliat stranger called at our house, when you and 
Mr. Carr were closeted with him so long." 
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He could not deny it ; but he had been thank- 
ful that she should forget the stranger and his 
visit. Maude waited. 

" Then it was an action, but not brought by 
the Ashtons?" she resumed, finding he did not 
speak. " Mamma remarked that you were just 

the one to propose to half-a-dozen girls." 

" It was not an action at all of that descrip- 
tion ; and I never proposed to any girl except Miss 
Ashton," he returned, nettled at the remark. 

"Is it over?" 

"Not quite;" and there was some hesitation 
in his tone. " Carr is settling it for me. I trust, 
Maude, you will never hear of it again — that it 
will never trouble you." 

She sat looking at him with her wistftd eyes. 

" Won't you tell me its nature ?" 

" I cannot tell it you, Maude, believe me. I 
am as candid with you as it is possible for me to 
be; but there are some things best — best not 
spoken of. Maude," he repeated, rising upon 
impulse and taking both her hands in his, " do 
you wish to earn my love — my everlasting grati- 
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tude? Then you may do it by never more allad- 
ing to this." 

It was a mistaken request ; an altogether un- 
wise emotion. Better that the earl had stayed on 
at the window^ and drawled out a nonchalant 
denial. But he was apt to be as earnestly genu- 
ine on the surface as he was in reality. It set 
Lady Hartledon wondering; and she was more 
crafty than he, and resolved to " bide her time." 

"As you please, of course, Val. But why 
should it agitate you?" 

" I think I'm becoming a milksop," he an- 
swered; " many a little thing seems to agitate me 
now. I have not felt well of late ; perhaps that's 
the cause." 

" I think you might have satisfied me a Httle 
better. I expect it is some enormous debt risen 
up against you." 

Better that she should think so 1 "I shall 
tide it over," he said aloud. " But indeed, 
Maude, I cannot bear for you deUcate women 
to be brought into contact with these things ; 
they are fit for us only. Think no more about 
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it, and rely on me to keep trouble from you if 
it can be kept Where's Bob? He is here, I 
suppose ?" 

" Bob's in his room. He is going into a way, I 
think. When he wrote and asked me if I would 
allow him to come here for a little change, the 
medical men saying he must have it, mamma 
was angry, and sent a refusal by return of post; 
she had had enough of Bob, she said, when he 
was here before. But I quietly wrote a note 
myself, and Bob came. He looked so ill, and he 
gets worse instead of better." 

" What do you mean by saying he is going 
into a way?" asked Lord Hartledon, the words 
raaier striking him. 

" Consimiption, or something of that Papa 
died of it You are not angry with me for keep- 
ing Bob ?" 

" Angry with you I My dear Maude, the 
house is yours; and if poor Bob stayed with us 
for ever, I should welcome him as a brother. 
Every body likes Bob." 

" Except mamma. She does not like invalids 
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in the house, and she has been saying you don't 
like it; that it was helping to keep you away. 
Poor Bob got his portmanteau and began to pack 
his shirts; but I told him not to mind her ; that he 
was my guest, not hers." 

" And mine also, you might have added,-' said 
the earl. 

He quitted the room, and went to the cham- 
ber which Captain Kirton had occupied when he 
was at Hartledon in tte spring. It was empty, 
evidently not being used; and the earl, at a non- 
plus, called to Mirrable. She came, looking just 
as usual, wearing a dark-green silk gown; for the 
twelvemonth had expired, and the mourning for 
the late earl was over. 

'' Captain Kirton is in the small blue rooms 
facing south, my lord. They were warmer for 
him than these." 

" Is he very ill, Mirrable ?" 

" Very, I think," was the answer. " Of 
course he may get better; but it does not look 
like it" 

He was a tall, thin, handsome man, this 
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young officer — a year or two older than Maude, 
whom he greatly resembled. Seated before a 
table, he was playing at " solitaire " — if any of 
you know that delectable game ; and his eyes 
looked large and wild with surprise, and his 
cheeks became hectic, when Lord Hartledon en- 
tered. 

" Bob, my dear fellow, I am glad to see you." 

The earl took his hands and sat down, his 
face full of the concern he did not care to speak. 
Lady Hartledon had said he was going in a way: 
it was evidently the way of the grave. 

He pushed the balls and the board from him, 
half ashamed of his employment. " To think that 
you should catch me at this !" he exclaimed. 
^' Maude brought it to me yesterday ; she thought 
I was so dull." 

" As good that as any thing else. I often 
think what a miserably restless invalid / should 
make. But now, what's amiss with you ?" 

" Well, I suppose it's the heart" 

"The heart 1" 

"The doctors say so. No doubt they are 
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right : those complaints are hereditary, and my 
father had it. I got quite mifit for duiy, and 
they told me I must go away for change ; so I 
wrote to Maude, and she took me in." 

" Yes, yes ; we are so glad to have you. We 
must try and cure you. Bob." 

" Ah, I can't tell about that. He died of it, 
you know." 

"Who?" 

" My father. He was ill for some time, and 
it wore him to a skeleton, so that people thought 
he was in a dechne. If I could only get suffi- 
ciently well to go back to duty, I should not 
mind ; it is so sad to give trouble in a strange 
house." 

" Li a strange house it might be, but it would 
be ungi'atefiil of you to call this one strange," 
returned Lord Hartledon, smiling on him from 
his pleasant blue eyes. " We must get you to 
tpwn and have good advice for you. I suppose 
Hillary comes up ?" 

" Every day." 

" Does he say it's heart-disease ?" 
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" I believe he thinks it. It might be as much 
as his reputation is worth to say it in this house." 

" How do you mean ?" 

" My mother won't have it said. She ignores 
the disease altogether, and will not allow it to be 
mentioned, or hinted at. It's bronchitis, she tells 
every, body ; and of course bronchitis it must be. 
I did have a cough when I came : my chest is not 
strong." 

" But why should she ignore heart-disease ?" 

" There was a fear that Maude would be sub- 
ject to it when she was a little girl," answered 
Captain Kirton, taking up one of the crystal balls. 
" Should it be disclosed to her that it is my com- 
plaint, and were I to die of it, she might grow so 
alarmed for herself as to bring it on ; and agitation, 
as we know, is often fatal in such cases." 

Lord Hartledon sat in a sort of horror. 
Maude subject to heart-disease! when at any 
moment a certain fearful tale, of which he was 
the guilty centre, might be disclosed to her 1 Day 
by day, hour by hour, did he live in the dread 
of this story's being brought to light. This little 
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unexpected oommunication increased that dread 
fourfold. 

"Have I shocked you?" asked Captam Kir- 
ton. " It may be that I shall get the better of it 

yet." 

"I believe I was thinking of Maude," an- 
swered the earl, slowly recovering from his stu- 
por. " I never heard — I had no idea that Maude's 
heart was not perfectly sound." 

" And I don't know but that it is sound ; it 
was only a fancy when she was a child, and there 
might have been no real grounds for it My 
mother is full of crotchets on the subject of illness ; 
and says she'll not have auy thing about heart- 
disease put into Maude's head. She is right, of 
course, so far, in using the precaution : so please 
remember that I am suffering from any disorder 
but that," concluded the young officer, with a smile. 

" How did yours first show itself?" 

" Well, I hardly know. I used to be subject 
to sudden attacks of faintness : but I am not sure 
that they had any thing to do with the disease 
itself." 
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Just what Maude was becoming subject to ! 
She had told him of a fiunting-fit in London ; she 
had told him of another now. 

" I suppose the doctors warn you against sud- 
den shocks, Bob ?" 

'^ More than against any thing. I am not to 
agitate myself in the least ; I am not to nm or 
jump, or go into a passion: they'd put me in a 
glass case that wouldn't open, if they could." 

" Well, we'll see what skill can do for you,'* 
said the earl, rousing himself. " I wonder if a 
warmer climate would be of service to you ? You 
might get to it without undue exertion, travelling 
cautiously and slowly." 

" Couldn't think of it ; couldn't afford it," was 
the ingenuous answer. " I have forestalled my 
pay as it is." 

Lord Hartledon smiled. Never was there a 
more generous disposition than his ; and if money 
would save this poor Bob Kirton, he certainly 
should not lack it. 

Walking forth, he strolled down the road to- 
wards Calne, intending to ask a question or two of 
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the surgeon. Time had been when Mr. Elster went 
forth, as you may remember, in an ignominy of 
tremor, looking to this side of the road, looking to 
that, lest missives from the Philistines should be 
awaiting him in eveiy tree : Lord Hartledon was 
in almost the same plight now, lest he should come 
unexpectedly on one of the Ashtons. Of course 
the feeling must be got over ; and he accustom 
himself to meet them with equanimity. It was 
not so much that he disliked to meet them, as that 
he felt how painful it must be to them to meet 
him. 

Mr. Hillary was at home. His house was 
situated at this end of Calne, just past the rectory 
and opposite the church, with an angular view of 
Clerk Gum's. The door was open, and Lord 
Hartledon strolled into the surgery unannounced, 
to the surprise of Mr. Hillary, who did not know 
he was at Calne. 

The surgeon's opinion of Captain Kirton was 
not favourable. He had heart-disease beyond any 
doubt; and when Lord Hartledon asked what 
description of disease, there being several, the 
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surgeon's explanation was delivered in •'tech- 
nical terms, which his lordship scarcely cared to 
follow. His chest was weak also, the lungs not 
over-sound; altogether, the Honourable Robert 
Earton's might be called a bad life. 

" Would a warmer climate do any thing for 
him ?" asked Lord Hartledon. 

The surgeon shrugged his shoulders. " He'd 
be better there for some things than he is here. 
Yes, on tlie whole, perhaps it might temporarily 
benefit him." 

"Then he shall go. And now, Hillary, I want to 
ask you something else — and you must answer me, 
mind. Captain Kirton tells me that the fact of his 
having heart-disease is not mentioned in the house 
lest it should alarm Lady Hartledon, and tend to 
develop the same in her. Is there any foimdation 
for this?" 

" It is true that it's not spoken of; but I 
don't think there's any foundation for the fear." 

" The old Dowager's as fanciful as she is 
high !" cried Lord Hartledon resentfully. 

" A queer old — ^girl," remarked the surgeon, 

VOL. IL u 
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as if at feult for an epithet. " Can't help saying 
it, though she is your mother-in-law." 

*^ I wish she was any body else's ! She's as 
likely as not, in spite of her interdiction to you and 
Kirtx)n, to let out something of this to Maude in 
her tantrums. But, Hillary, I don't believe a word 
of it ; I never saw the least symptom of heart- 
disease in my wife." 

^* Nor I," said the doctor. ** Of course I have 
not examined her for it ; neither have I had much 
opportunity of ordinary observation." 

" I wish you would contrive to get the latter. 
Come up often and call ; make some excuse for 
seeing Lady Hartledon professionally, and watch 
her symptoms." 

*^ I am seeing her professionally now. Not 
often ; once or twice a week. She had one or two 
fainting-fits after she came down, and they called 
me in." 

" Kirton says he used to have those fainting- 
fits," was the rather eager interruption. ** Are 
they a symptom of heart-disease ?" 

" In Lady Hartledon I attribute them entirely 
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to her present state of health. You are aware what 
that IS, I presume ?" 

" Of course I am," was the impatient answer ; 
and Mr. Hillary looked up, the words seemed to 
come out with such a burst of pain. 

" I assure you, Lord Hartledon, 1 don't see the 
slightest cause to fear that mischief of this sort is 
latent in your wife. She is of a calm temperament 
too ; so far as I can observe." 

" Well, you'll watch her as closely as you can 
get opportunity for; and if you should suspect 
any thing amiss — I cannot describe to you how 
this has startled me," broke off the earl. " I feel 
like a man who has had some horrible dark curtain 
suddenly spread before him ; I could not rest till 
I came down to you. It's all right, I hope." 

They stood talking for a minute at the door, 
when Lord HarQedon went out. Pike happened 
to pass on the other side the road. 

" He is here still, I see," remarked the earL 

" dear, yes ; and likely to be." 

" I wonder how the fellow picks up a liv- 
in,??' 
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The surgeon did not answer. " Are you going 
to make a long stay with us ?" he asked. 

" A very short one. I suppose you have had 
no return of that fever ?" 

" Not any. Calne never was more healthy than 
it IS now. As I said to Dr. Ashton yesterday, but 
for his house I might put up my shutters and take 
a holiday." 

" Wlio IS lU at the rectory ? Mrs. Ashton ?" 

'^ Mrs. Ashton is not strong, but she's better 
than she was last year. I have been more con- 
cerned for Anne than for her.'* 

" Is she ill ?" cried Lord Hartledon, his tliroat 
giving a sort of gulp. 

" Ailing. But it's an ailing I do not like." 

" What's the cause ?" he rejoined, feeling as 
if some other crime were about to be brought home 
to him. 

" That's a question I never inquire into. I 
put it upon the air of the rector}^," added tlie 
Biu'geon, in a jesting tone, '^ and tell them they 
ought to get away from it for a time but they 
have been away too much of late to go again, 
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they say. She's getting over it somewhat, and I 
take care that she goes abroad and gets exer-^ 
cise. What has it been ? you ask, Lord Hartle- 
don. WeU, no disease in particular; a sort of 
ijiward fever, with bright cheeks and unequal 
spirits. It takes time for these things to be got 
over, you know. The rector has been any thing 
but well, too ; he is not the strong healthy man 
he was." 

" And all my work ; my work !" cried the earl 
to himself, nearly gnashing his teeth as he went 
back down the street. " What rigid had I to up- 
set the happiness of that family ? I wish it had 
pleased God to take me first I My father used to 
isay that some men seem bom into the world only 
to be a blight; it's what I have been, heaven 
Icnows." 

He knew, as well as tliough the surgeon had 
said it to him in so many words, that Anne 
Ashton was suffering from the shock caused by 
his conduct The love of these quiet, sensitive, 
refined natures, once awakened, is not given for 
:a day, but for all time ; it becomes a part of exist- 
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enco ; and it cannot be riven but by an effort that 
brings destruction to even future hope of happi* 
ness. Not even Mr. Hillary, not even Dr. and 
Mrs. Ashton, could discern the real misery that 
was the daily portion of Anne. She strove to hide 
it all ; she went about the house carolling songs, 
and wore a bright face when people were looking^ 
at her, and dressed weU, and was especially care- 
ful with her hair, and laughed with guests and 
went abroad, as the surgeon had called it, in the 
parish to the poor and the rich, and was alto*^ 
gether gay. Ah, do you know what it is, this- 
assumption of gaiety when tlie heart is breaking? 
— ^tliis mortal fear lest those about you, father^ 
mother, brothers, sisters, servants, should detect 
the trutli? Have you ever lived with this mask 
upon your face? — ^which can only be thrown off 
at night in the privacy of your own chamber^ 
when you may abandon yourself to your blank 
desolation, and fling yom* arms aloft to heaven^ 
praying to be taken, or to have increased strength 
to live and hear ? My friends, it may seem a light 
thing, this state of heart that I am telling you of 
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sort of romance on fiction's page; but it has 
killed both men and women, for all that; and 
killed them in silence. 

Anne Ashton had never complained. She did 
every thing that she had used to do, and was par- 
ticidar about all her duties, and was growing 
quite unnaturally gay ; but a disagreeable nerv- 
ous cough attacked her, and her frame grew thin, 
and her cheeks hectic. Try as she would, she 
could not eat : all she confessed to, when ques- 
tioned by Mrs. Ashton, was ^' a pain in her 
throat ;" and Mr. Hillary was called in. Anne 
laughed at him: there was nothing at all the 
matter with her, she said, and her throat was 
better ; she had strained it perhaps. The doctor 
was a wise doctor; his professional visits were 
given over to gossip ; and as to medicine, he just 
sent her a tonic, and told her to take it or not as 
she pleased. Time, time, he said to Mrs. Ashton, 
— she'd be all right in time ; the summer heat was 
making her feel languid. 

The summer heat had nearly passed now, and 
perhaps some of the heat of battle was passing 
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with it None knew — ^let me repeat it — what 
that battle had been ; none ever can know, un- 
less they go through it for themselves. In Miss 
Ashton's case there was a feature that some are 
spared — ^her love had been known — and it in- 
creased the anguish tenfold : it was the worst part 
of the pain. She would overcome it if she could 
only forget him; but it would take time to do 
that ; would come out of it an altogether different 
woman, with her best hope in life gone, and her 
heart dead and worthless. 

"What brought him down here?" mentally 
questioned Mr. Hillary, in an explosion of vexa- 
tion, as he watched his visitor along the street. 
" It will undo for her all that I have been doing. 
He and his wife too might have had the grace to 
keep away for this year. I did love him once, 
with all his faults; do still; but Fd like to see 
him in the pillory, for all that. It has told on 
him also, if I'm any reader of looks. And now, 
Miss Anne, you go off from Calne to morrow an' 
I can prevail ; and I only hope you'll not see him 
meanwhile." 



CHAPTER XIIL 

UNDER THE TREES. 

It was the same noble-looking man Calne liad 
ever known, going down the road there — called by 
courtesy a street — and returning the greetings 
offered him ; his word was as affable, his nod as 
kindly, his dark-blue eyes as radiantly earnest 
as they had been in the old days. Lord Hartledon 
was not a whit less attractive than the Val Elster 
who had won golden love from all. To look at 
his courtly self there, the free action of his step, 
his head bending a return-greeting to one and 
another, his smile sweet as of yore, none would 
have believed that the cowardly monster. Fear, 
was for ever feasting on his heart. 

He came to a standstiU opposite the clerk's 
house, looked at it for a moment, as if deliber- 
ating whether he should enter then or at another 
opportuniiy, and crossed the road. The twilight 
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of the evening had begun to draw on while he 
talked with the surgeon. As he advaneed up the 
clerk's garden, somebody wearing a bonnet and 
shawl, with hanging hair, came out of the house 
with a bang, and ran right against him. 

" Take care," he lazily said. 

" What for, then, d'yo butt at a body like 
that ?" was the retort 

" Well, I fancy the butting was on the other 
side," quoth Lord Hariledon, carelessly free, as 
usual. 

Tlie girl — ^it was no other than Miss Bebeooa 
Jones — stared up through her streaming black 
hair, and shrunk away when she recognised her 
antagonist, muttering some sort of an apology. 
Flying through the gate with another bang, she 
went scuttering up the street, and Lord Hardedon 
gained the house. Miss Bebecca's fierce exit had 
caused the door to rebound, and he made his way 
in without ceremony. At a table in the little 
parlour sat the clerk's wife, presiding at a soli- 
tary tea-table by light of a candle, for it waa 
darker indoors than out. 
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^' How are you, Mrs. Gum?" 

She had not heard him enter, and started at 
the saluation, dropping tlie sugar-basin on the 
board with a cry. Lord Hartledon laughed. 

*^ Don't lake me for a housebreaker, Mrs. 
Grum. Your front-door was open, and I came 
in without ceremony. Is your husband at 
home r 

What mth shaking and curtseying, Mrs. Gum 
could scarcely stand to answer. It was sm'prising 
how a little shock of tliis kind, or indeed of any 
kind, would make her shake. Gum was away on 
some business or other of his, she replied, — which 
was the cause of their tea-hour being delayed, — 
but she expected him in every moment. Woidd 
his lordship please to wait in the best parlour, 
she asked, taking the candle to show liim into the 
state sitting-room. 

No ; his lordship would not go into the best 
parlour; he'd wait two or three minutes where 
he was, provided she did not disturb herself, and 
went on with her tea. 

Mrs. Gum dusted ^ large old-fashioned oak 
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chair with her apron; hut he perched himself 
sideways on one of its high elbows. 

^' And now do you drink your tea, Mrs. Gum^ 
and I'll look on with all the envy of a thirsty 
man." 

Mrs. Gum glanced up tremblingly at thd 
words. Might she dare to oflFer a cup to his 
lordship? She'd not make so bold but for the 
intimation of thirst : tea was refreshing to a dry 
throat. 

" And mine's always dry," he returned, witli 
the impulsive truth that characterised him. " I'll 
drink some with you, and thank you for it. It 
won't be the first time, will it?" 

" Always dry I" remarked Mrs. Gum. " May- 
be you've got a touch of in'nard fever, my lord* 
Many folks do get it at the close of summer." 

Lord Hartlcdon sat on the chair-elbow, and 
drank down his tea at a draught He said well 
that he was always thirsty, tliough Mrs. Gum's un- 
conscious expression of the parched throat was the 
better one. That timid matron, nearly done over 
by the honour accorded her; — for the Earl of Hartle- 
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don was no longer young Val Elster — sat on the 
edge of her chair, cup in hand, and raised a depre- 
cating spoonftj to her lips now and then. 

" I want to ask your husband if he can give 
me a description of die man who was concerned in 
that wretched mutiny on board the Morning Star," 
said Lord Hartledon somewhat abruptly. " I 
mean the ringleader, Gordon. He — ^What's the 
matter?" 

Mrs. Gum had jmnped up out of her chair. 
She began looking about the room. The cat, or 
something else, had " rubbed again her legs.*' 

No cat could be foimd, and she took her seat 
again edgeways as before, her teetli chattering. 
Lord Hartledon came to the private conclusion 
that she was fit for a lunatic asylum. ^Vliy did 
she keep a cat, if its fancied rubbing against her 
legs could terrify her like that? 

^' It was said, you know — at least it has been 
always assumed — ^that Gordon did not come back 
to England," he continued, speaking openly of his 
business, where a more prudent man would have 
kept his lips closed. " But I have reason to be- 
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lieve that he did come back, Mrs. Gum ; and I 
wish to find him." 

Mrs. Gum wiped her face. It was covered 
with drops of water as large as peas. 

*^ Gor4on never did come back, E am sure, 
sir," she said, forgetting all about titles in her 
trepidation. 

" You don't know that he did not. You may 
think it; the public may think it; whaifs of 
more moment to Gordon, the police may think it : 
but you can't know it. I know he did." 

"My lord, 'he did not; I could — I almost 
think I could be upon my oath he did not," she 
answered, gazing out at Lord Hartledon with 
frightened eyes and white lips, which, to say the 
truth, rather puzzled that nobleman, and he gazed 
back again from his side-perch on the chair. 

" Will you tell me why you assert so confi- 
dently that Gordon did not come back ?' 

She could not tell, and she knew she could 
not. 

" I can't bear to hear him spoke of, my lord,** 
she said. "He — he — ^we look upon him as my 
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poor boy's murderer," she broke off with a sob ; 
" and it is not likely I could." 

Not very logical ; but Lord Hartledon allowed 
for confusion of ideas consequent on distress. 

" I don't like to speak of him any more than 
you can like to hear," he said kindly. " Indeed 
I am sorry to have grieved you ; but if the man 
is in London, and can be traced — " 

" Li London !" she interrupted. 

" He was in London last autumn, as I believe 
— ^was living there." 

X An expression of relief passed over her features, 
perceptible to Lord Hartledon. 

"I should not like to hear of his coming a- 
nigh us," she sighed, dropping her voice to a 
whisper, as if the man could listen to her. " Lon- 
don : that's pretiy far off." 

"And yet he" — the incautious words were 
■arrested on his lips — " has been at Cable," they 
would have run ; but it was by no means expedient 
for his. Lord Hartledon's own sake, as he too well 
knew, to lead any one definitely on the track of 
George Gordon. 
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"I suppose you aro anxious to bring him to 
justice, Mrs. Gum ?" 

" No, sir, not now ; neither me nor Gum,** 
she repUed, shaking her head. " Time was, sir— 
my lord — that I'd liave walked barefoot to see 
him hung; but the years have gone by; and if 
the sorrow's not dead, it's less keen, and we'd bo 
thankful to let the past rest in peace. my lord, 
dorit rake him up I" 

The wild, imploring accent of the words quite 
starfed Lord Hartledon. 

" You need not fear," he said after a pause. 
" I do not care to see Gordon hung, either ; and 
though I want to trace liis present abode — if it 
can be traced — It is not with a view of injuring 
him." 

" But my husband and mo don't know hia 
abode, my lord," she rejoined in faint remon- 
strance. 

" I did not suppose you knew it. All I want 
to ask your husband is, to give me tlie description 
of Gordon. I wish to see if it tallies with — 
with some one I once knew," he cautiously con- 
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<^luded. " Perhaps you remember what the man 
was said to be like ?" 

She put her fingers up to her brow, leaning 
her elbow on the table. He could not help ob- 
serving how the fingers shook. 

" I think it was said that he had red hair," she 
began after a long pause ; " and was — tall, was it? 
— either tall or short ; one of the two. And his 
eyes — ^his eyes were dark eyes of some shade, 
either brown or blue."- 

Lord Hartledon could not avoid a smile. 
" Tliat's no description at alL" 

'' My memory is not over-good, my lord : I 
read his description in the handbills offering the 
reward ; and that's some time ago now." 

"The handbills! — to be sure!" interrupted 
Lord Hartledon, si)ringing from his perch. " I 
never thought of them ; they'll give me the best 
description. Do you know where " 

Tlie conference was interrupted by the clerk. 
Ho came in with a large book in his hand ; and 
a large dog, which belonged to a friend, and had 
followed him home. For a minute or two there 
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was only bustle, for the dog was leaping upon 
every thing and every body. Lora Hartledoii 
then said a few words of explanation, and the 
quiet demeanour of the clerk, as he calmly list- 
ened, was in marked contrast to the ner\'oas 
agitation of his wife. 

" Might I inquire your lordship's reasons for 
thinking that Grordon came back?'' he quietly 
asked, when Lord Hartledon had ceased. 

" I cannot give them you in detaU, Ghmu 
That he did come back, there is no doubt what- 
ever, though how he succeeded in eluding the 
vigilance of the police, who were watching for 
him, is curious. His coming back, however, is 
not the question : I thought you might be able 
to give me a close description of him : I knew 
you went to Liverpool when the unfortunate pas- 
sengers got in.*^ 

But Clerk Gum was imable to give any sa- 
tisfactory response. No doubt he had heard 
enough of what Gordon was like at the time, he 
observed, but it had not rested on his memory. 
A fair man, he thought he was described, with 
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Hght hair. He had heard nothing of Gordon 
BUioe ; didn't want to, if his lordship would excuse 
his saying it ; firmly believed he was at the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

Patient, respectful, apparently candid, he spoke, 
attending his guest, hat in hand, to the outer 
gate, when it pleased that nobleman to take hia 
departure. But, take it for all in all, there re^ 
mained a certain doubtful feeling on the Earl of 
Hartledon's mind, in regard to the interview; 
for some subtle discernment had whispered to 
Wm that boih Gum and his wife could have given 
him the description of Qordon, and would not. 

He turned slowly towards home, thinking of 
this. As he passed the waste ground, and Pike's 
shed, he cast his eyes towards it ; a curl of smoke 
was ascending from the chimney-pipe, discern- 
ible still in the dusk of the evening. It occur- 
red to Lord Hartledon that this man, who had 
ihe character of being so lawless, and seemed to 
Hve upon air and a loaf of bread a-day, which 
a baker left, and mostly set down outside ilie 
xlocKr, had been rather suspiciously and unacoount- 
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ably intimate with the man Gorton. Not per- 
haps that the struck-up intimacy was suspicious 
in itself; birds of a feather flock together; but 
the most simple and natural thing connected with 
Gorton would have borne suspicion for the earrs 
mind now. 

He had barely passed the gate when some 
shouting arose in the road behind him. A man^ 
driving a cart recklessly, had nearly come in 
contact with another cart, and there ensued some 
hard language. Lord Hartledon turned his head 
quickly, and just caught Mr.' Pike's head, pro- 
pelled a little over the top of the gate, watching 
him. He must have been crouched down in 
hiding when Lord Hartledon passed. The earl 
went back at once ; and Pike put a bold face on 
•the matter, and stood up. 

" So you occupy your palace still. Pike ?" 

" Such as it is. Yes." 

^^I half-expected to find that Mr. Marris had 
turned you from it," continued Lord Hartledon^ 
alluding to his steward. 

" He'd not do it, /expect, without your lord- 
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ship's orders; and I don't fancy you'll give 'em,'* 
was the free answer. 

"I think my brother 'would have given such, 
had he lived." 

" But he didn't Uve," rejoined Pike. " He 
wasn't let live." 

"How do you mean?" asked Lord Hartiie- 
don, catching at the words. 

Pike twitched off a bit of thorn jfrom the low- 
growing hedge behind the hurdle-fence, and be- 
gan biting it " 'Twas nearly a smash," he said, 
looking at the two carts now proceeding on their 
different ways with a final interchange of com- 
pliments. " That cart of Floyd's is always in 
hot water: man drinks; Floyd turned him off 
once." 

Lord Hartledon had not observed that it was 
the miller's cart ; he looked after it now with the 
slight, transient interest felt in passing things 
by an imoccupied man. It was jogging up the 
road towards home, imder convoy of the offending 
driver ; the boy, David Ripper, sitting insido on 
some empty sacks, and looking over the tail-board 
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Pike turned his head qnieklr. The qaeatkxi 
had aro^osed him. 

^^ Fake hair and whiskers T' he exclaimed. 
^ I never knew 'twas the £ishi<m io weai such." 
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** Convenience gives rise to the custom some- 
times, if fashion does not," observed Lord Hart* 
ledon, his tone one of cynical meaning ; and Mr. 
Pike surreptitiously peered at him from his small 
light eyes. 

" If Gorton's hair was fidse, I never noticed it, 
thaifs all; I never saw him without a hat, that I 
remember, except in that inquest-room.'* 

" Had he been to Australia?" 

Pike paused to take another surreptitious gaze. 

" Can't say. Never heard." ^ 

" Was his name Gorton, or Grordon? Come, 
Pike," continued Lord Hartledon good-humour- 
«dly, ^^ there's a sort of mutual alliance between you 
and me ; you did me a service once unasked, and 
I allow you to live free and undisturbed on my 
^oimd. I think you do know something of this 
man ; it is a fancy I have taken up.'* 

" I never knew liis name was any thing but 
Gorton," said Pike carelessly ; " never heard it 
nor thought it." 

" Did you happen to hear him speak ever of 
Aat mutiny on board the Australian ship, Mom« 
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ing Star? You have heard of it, I daresay: a 
George Gordon was the ringleader." 

If ever the cool impudence was suddenly taken 
out of a man, this question seemed to take Pike's- 
out of him. He did not speak for some time ; and 
when he did, it was in a very low and humble 
tone. 

"My lord, I hope you'll pardon my rough 
thoughts and ways,' which haven't been used ta 
noblemen — and the sight of that Rip of a boy put 
me up, for reasons of my own. As to Gorton — 
I never did hear him speak of the thing you men- 
tion. His name's Gorton, and nothing else, as &r 
as I know ; and his hair's his own, for all I saw.'* 

" He did not give you his confidence, then?'* 

" No, never. Not about himself nor any thing^ 
else, past or present." 

" And did not let a word shp ? As to — ^for 
instance, as to his having been a passenger on 
board the Morning Star at the time of the* 
mutiny ?" 

Pike liad moved a step away, and stood with 
his arms on the hurdles, his head bent sideways 
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on them, as if he were gazing after some object up 
the road; thus his face was turned from Lord 
Hartledon, and from the lighter quarter of the 
heavens where the sim had set. 

" Gorton said nothing to me. As to that mu- 
tiny — I think I read something about it in the 
newspapers, but I forget what I was just getting 
up from some weeks' bed of rheumatic fever at 
the time ; Pd caught it working in the fields ; and 
news don't leave much impression in sickness. 
Gorton never spoke of it to me. I never heard 
him say who he was or what he was; and I 
couldn't speak truer if your lordship oiFered me 
the shed for my own as a bribe." 

" Do you know where Gorton might be foimd 
at present?'' 

'' I swear before Heaven that I know nothing 
of the man ; that I've never heard of him since he 
went away," cried Pike, with a burst of either 
passion or fear. " He was a stranger to me when 
he came, and he was as a stranger when he went. 
I found out the little game he had come about, 
and I saved your lordsliip from his clutches, which 
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he doesn't know to this day. I know nothing else 
about him at alL" 

^^Well, good evening. Pike. You need not 
put yoiurself out for nothing." 

He walked awa j, taking leave of the man as 
civilly as though he had been a respectable mem- 
ber of socieiy. It was not in Yal's nature to show 
discourtesy to any living being. Why Pike should 
have shrunk from the questions, he could not tell ; 
but that he did shrink was evident ; perhaps from 
a surly dislike to be questioned at all ; but on the 
whole Lord Hartledon thought he had spoken ilie 
truth as to knowhig nothing of Grorton. 

Crossing the road, he struck into the field-path 
near the rectory ; it was a trifle nearer than the 
road-way, and he was in a hurry, for he had not 
thought to ask at wliat hour his wife dined, and 
might be keeping her waiting. The dark shade, 
cast by the overhanging trees in this lovely path, 
was almost like night, after the still light road on 
which the fading glow from the west was shining. 

Who was this Pike ? he went along thinking ; 
as lie had done before now. When the man was off 
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his guard, the rough speech and demeanour were 
not so conspicuous; and the tone took a certain 
refinement that seemed to say he had been some 
time in civilised society. Again, how did he live? 
A tale was told in Calne of Pike's having been 
disturbed at supper one night by a parcel of 
rude boys, who had seen a luxurious table ; hot 
steak and a piece of pudding. They were not be- 
lieved, certainly; but still Pike must live; and how 
did he find the means ? Why did he live tliere at 
all? — what had caused him to come to Calne? — 
Who— 

These reflections might have lasted all the way 
home but for an interruption. An interruption 
that drove every thought out of Lord ELartledon's 
mind, and sent the heart's blood coursing swiftly 
through his veins. Turning a comer of the dark 
VTinding path, he came suddenly upon a lady 
seated on a bench, so dose to the narrow path 
that he could not but touch her in passing. She 
seemed to have sat down for a moment to do 
something to her hat, which was lying in her lap, 
her hands busied with it. 
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A &int cry escaped her, and she rose up. Ifc 
was caused partly by emotion, partly by surprise 
at the sight of him, for she did not know he was 
within a hundred miles of the place. And it is. 
very probable that she would have liked to box her 
own ears for showing any. The hat fell off her 
knees as she rose, and both stooped for it 

" Forgive me,'' he said. " I fear I have startled 
you." 

^^ I am waiting for papa ; I walked on,'' she 
answered, in hasiy apology for being found there. 
And Lord Hartlcdon, casting his eyes onwards 
some considerable distance, discerned the indis- 
tinct forms of two persons talking together. He 
understood the situation at once. Dr. Ashton and 
his daughter had been to the cottages; and the 
doctor had halted on their return road to speak 
to a day-labourer going home from his work, Anne 
walking slowly on. 

And there they stood face to face, Anne Ash- 
ton and her deceitful lover ! How their hearts 
beat to pain, how utterly oblivious they were of 
every thing else in life save each other's presence^ 
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how tumultuoiisly confused were mind and man- 
ner, to the forgetting of surfiice-propriety, both 
might remember afterwards, but certainly were 
not conscious of then. It was a little glimpse of 
Eden ; a comer of the dark curtain thrown be- 
tween them had raised itself, and so unexpectedly, 
that for the moment nothing else was discernible 
in the dazzling light. 

Forget ! Not in that instant of sweet confu- 
sion, during which nothing seemed more real than 
a dream. He was the husband of another ; she 
was parted from him for ever; and neither was 
capable of deliberate thought or act that could 
intrench on the position, or tend to return, of 
design, even moments^'ily to the past. And yet 
there they stood with beating hearts, and eyes that 
betrayed their own tale— ^that the marriage and the 
parting were .in one sense biit a hollow mockery, 
that their love was indelible as of old. It's very 
wrong to have, these feelings ; we all know it: 
very sinful and very inconvenient ; and yet — ^there 
they are. Where's the use of preaching? human 
nature is human nature; and warm feelings that 
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ought to lie dead and buried, rise out of their 
grave now and again, as if to mock our own better 
selves. Try as we will to keep love* down — ^love 
that ought not to be — ^with pride and efforts and 
prayers and tears, it is sure to assert 'itself in some 
miguarded moment 

Forget I Each had been ^^ forgetting " to the 
utmost of the poor power within, and in accord- 
ance with the high principles enshrined in either 
heart What a mockery that forgetting seemed, 
now that it was laid before them naked and bare I 
Forget, while the heart turned sick to &intness at 
the bare sight of each other! while the hands 
trembled at the mutual touch, and the wistfiil 
eyes shone with a glance that too surely spoke of 
level 

But not a word of this was spoken. However 
true the hearts might be, however manifest the 
self-consciousness of manner, there was no fear of 
the tongue following up the error. Lord EEartle- 
don would no more have allowed himself to speak 
than she to listen ; regret he might tell of; not of 
continuous, and — ^now — sinful love. Neither had 
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the hands met in ordinar}- . salutation ; it was- 
only when he resigned the hat to her that thfe 
fingers touched : a touch light, transient, all but 
imperceptible ; nevertheless it sent a thrill through 
the whole frame. Not exactly knowing what to da 
in her confusion, Miss Ashton sat down on the 
bench again and put her hat on. 

^^ I must say a word to you before I go on my • 
way," said Lord Hartledon. " I have been wish- 
ing for such a meeting as this ever since I saw 
you at Versailles ; and indeed I think I wished for 
nothing else before it When you think of me as 
one utterly heartless — and you have no doubt every 
right to do it — '* 

"Stay, Lord Hartledon," she interrupted 
with white lips. " I cannot listen to you. You 
must be aware that I cannot, and ought not. 
What are you thinking of?" 

" I know that I have forfeited all right to ask 
you ; that it is an unpardonable intrusion my pre-> 
suming even to accost you. Well, perhaps, you 
are right," he added, after a moment's pause; 
" it may be better that I should not say what I 
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was hoping to say. It cannot mend existing 
things ; it cannot undo the past. I dare not ask 
for your forgiveness : it would seem too much like 
an insult; nevertheless^ I would rather have it 
than any earthly gift Fare you well, Anne I I 
shall sometimes hear of your happiness." 

" Have you been ill?" she asked in a kindly 
•impulse, noticing his looks in that first calm mo- 
ment 

" No — ^not as the world would count illness. 
If remorse and shame and repentance can be 
called illness, I have my share : ill deeds of more 
kinds tlian one are coming home to me. Anne,"- 
he added in a hoarse whisper," his face working 
with emotion, " if there is one corner of light in 
my heart, where all else is very dark, it i3 caused 
by thankfulness to Heaven that you were spared." 

" Spared!" she echoed, in wonder at the word's 
meaning, and so completely awed by his strange 
words and manner as to forget her reserve. 

" Spared the linking your name to mine. I 
thank God for it, for your sake, night and day. 
Had trouble fallen on you through me, I don't j/ 
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think I could have borne it. May you be shielded 
from all such for ever!" 

He turned abruptly away, and she looked after 
him, her heart beating a great deal louder than 
it ought. That she was his best and dearest love, 
in spite of his marriage, it was impossible not to 
see; and she strove to think him very wicked for 
it, and her cheek was red with a feeling that 
seemed akin to shame. But — ^trouble ? — thankful 
for her sake, night and day, that her name was 
not linked to his ? , He must allude to debt, she 
supposed : some of those old embarrassments had 
augmented themselves into burdens, too heavy to 
bear with safeiy. 

The rector was coming on now at a swift pace. 
He looked keenly at Lord Hartledon ; looked twice, 
as if in surprise. A flush rose to Val's sensitive 
face as he passed, and lifted his hat The rector, 
. dark and proud, condescended to return the cour- 
tesy : and the meeting was over. 

Toiling across Lord Hartledon's path was the 
labourer to whom the rector had been speaking. 
He had an empiy bottle slung over his shoulder, 
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and carried a sickle. The man's hard day's work 
was over, and had left fatigue behind it. 

" Good-night to your lordship!" 

" Is it you, Ripper ?" 

He was the father of the yoimg gentleman in 
the cart, whom Mr. Pike had not long befca» 
treated to his opinion : young David Ripper, the 
miller's boy. Old Ripper, a talkative and discon- 
tented man, stopped and ventured to enter on his 
sorrows and grievances to the earl, just as he had 
been enlarging on them to Dr. Ashton. His wife 
liad been a-pledging of things to pay for a fine 
gownd she'd bought; his two girls was down 
with measles; his son, young Rip, plagued his 
life out 

"How does ho plague your life out?" asked 
Lord Hartledon, when ho had listened patiently. 

" A-saying he'll go off and enlist for a soldier, 
my lord ; he's a-sayiug of it always : and he 
moans it too, only he's over-young for't." 

" Over-young for it ; I should think he is over- 
young for it. Why, he's not much more than a 
child. Our sergeants don't enlist litUe boys.^ 
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" Sometimes he says he'll drownd hisself, by 
way of a change/' returned old Bipper. 

" 0, does he I Folks that say it jieyer do it 
I should whip it out of him." 

" He have never been the same since the lord's 
death that time. He's always frightened : gets a 
fancying things, and saying sometimes he sees his 
shadder." 

" Who's shadow ?" 

^' His'n : your lordship's brother's.'^ 

" Why does he fancy that?" came the ques- 
tion, after a perceptible pause. 

Old Ripper shook his head. 'Twas beyond 
his sense to know, he said. " There be only two 
things he's afeard on in life," continued the 
man, who, though called old Ripper very gene- 
rally, was not above five-and-thiriy. " The one's 
that wild man Pike ; t'other's the shadder : he'd 
run ten mile sooner nor see either." 

" Does Pike annoy the boy ?" 

" Never spoke to him, as I knows on, my 
lord. Afore that drownding of his lordship last 
year, Davy was the boldest and stockiest rip go- 
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ing," added the man, who had long ago fallen 
into the epithet applied popularly to liis son. 
" Since then he don't dare say his soul's liis own. 
We had him laid up afore the winter, and I know 
'twere nothing but fear." 

Lord Hartledon could not make much of the 
story, and had no time to linger. Administering 
a word of general encouragement, he continued 
his way, his tlioughts going back to the interview 
witli Anne Ashton, and a line or two of Long- 
fellow's " Fire of Driftwood " rising up in his 
mind — 

" Of what had been and might have been, 
And who was changed, and who was dead." 
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